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PRINCIPLES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


I 


The Times, unlike most other newspapers, have a definite foreign. policy. 
That policy is, in our opinion, incompatible with principles proclaimed on 
behalf of the British Government and embodied in the Atlantic Charter. 
But The Times may be right—they are, after all, independent, and are 
not, as continental observers persist in supposing, an official, or even a 
“quasi-official organ. The British Government may be mistaken, for it 
is, fortunately, a human institution. As for the Ailantic Charter, it is a 
human, a very human, document. On the other hand, it is conceivable 
that even The Times may be mistaken. But, whether they are or not, 
_ they have done a public service both by having and by expounding, that 
tare but precious thing—a definite foreign policy. Whether their policy 
be right or wrong is another matter. 

In the discussion of home affairs, the Press has been allowed—and, 
“what is more important, -has allowed itself—much freedom. It is true 
_that officialdom impinges upon publicity relating even to home affairs. 
‘The method of the propagandistic fait accompli, so familiar on the Con- 

tinent, has been employed with a deal of success in this country, and, for 
the first time, if we are not mistaken. The treatment of the Beveridge 
Report is an example. With the aid of a huge official apparatus the 
Report was extolled before it was published, and so a movement of public 
_ opinion which forestalled free discussion was created. The same apparatus 
was used to extol the report, after it was published, both at home and 
abroad. The method of the propagandistic fait accompli is habitually 
employed by alien despotisms. Its effective use in England is but another 
of the encroachments made by the bureaucracy on the freedom of the 
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individual. All the same, in the discussion of home affairs, the Press in 
this country enjoys as much freedom as there is in any of the few other 
free countries that still survive. 

But in the discussion of foreign affairs the English Press shows a 
uniformity that is almost continental—the result, not only of a reticence 
imposed by officialdom, by prevalent trends of public opinion, and by 
the resolve to maintain the outward appearance of a common, national 
purpose, but also of a reticence that would seem to arise from poverty of 
thought and from a lack of political conviction, or at least of clear con- 
viction. This might, in some manner, have been expected, for English 
political thought, that once ranked higher for quality than any other, 
save that of ancient Greece, showed signs of extreme etiolation long 
before the present war. It is our belief that this etiolation was one of the 
causes of that war. 

During the last war, there were different schools of thought, which 
enriched one another as genuine schools of thought are wont to do, on 
the subject of foreign policy. They influenced the conduct of the war 
and the making of the peace. The peace, as a whole, represented a kind 
of compromise between nationalistic and internationalistic ideas—as 
good a compromise, in our opinion, as could reasonably be expected after 
so disruptive a war. 

The principles of which President Wilson was the chief exponent had 
a vast following. He became, amongst many millions of Europeans, the 
object of an almost religious veneration. His portrait was to be seen in 
the poorest cottages in Bohemia, Poland, Serbia and other stricken 
countries. No statesman in this war has been able to raise such hopes as 
were raised by President Wilson in the last, nor have the principles he 
expounded any equivalent to-day—it is, in our opinion, an illusion to 
suppose that the Atlantic Charter has been received with much more than 
indifference by the peoples of Europe (the people of this country included). 

President Wilson was also the object of severe criticism. As far as we 
are aware, no leading organ of public opinion in this country has attempted 
a severely critical analysis of the Atlantic Charter. During the last war 
public opinion was strongly against or strongly for certain principles. 
To-day there is no such partisanship, for political principles are lacking, 
at least in the realm of foreign affairs. Their place has been taken by 
ideologies imported from the Continent and calling forth not critical 
thought but uncritical subservience, not a large conviction, but a narrow 
fanaticism. “These ideologies are rejected by the greater part of the 
public, which has lost neither the critical attitude nor the simpler con- 
victions. But it is inarticulate as it looks in vain for guidance. The 
speeches, broadcasts, and articles by Ministers (of the Gospel as well as 
of State), by leader-writers, minor scientists, novelists, and so on about 
a planned future and about a world in which there will be neither war, 
nor poverty, nor unemployment, nor sin nor sorrow, leave the public 
completely indifferent. 

The Press to-day is less audacious than it was in the last war. And 
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although the Engish people as a whole retain their natural tolerance—a 
tolerance unique in the history of mankind—there is a new intolerance, 
exercised by a minority that may be small, but is by no means impotent. 
This intolerance is displayed in a manner that recalls the early mani- 
festations of National Socialism. It coincides with the growing power of 
a soulless bureaucracy and of the managerial class. It is confined chiefly 
to the political Left. Its rise has been accompanied by a mutation in the 
English political vocabulary. Whereas, only a few years ago, the word 
‘Red ’ or ‘ Bolshevik ’ was used by bigotry to designate political dissent, 
to-day the word ‘ Fascist’ serves as a verbal rubber-truncheon to beat 
independence or originality of political thought into compliance. 

A new political gangsterdom has arisen. In certain journals it takes 
the form of a crooked malignance. It can be observed at the incessant 
meetings that go on throughout the country under pretence of helping 
China, extolling Russia, abetting the Congress Party, or demanding a 
‘Second Front in the West.’ In recent meetings of this nature, the 
pretence has been dropped and resolutions are passed, demanding the 
suppression of this or that political group or movement as being ‘ Fascist.” 
The confinement without trial of Englishmen under Regulation 18B, so 
far from arousing any widespread protest, as it would have done during 
the last war, is not considered sufficiently drastic by the promoters of the 
new intolerance. Honoured names are vilified in public meetings and, 
in the House of Commons, member after member—always owing 
allegiance to the Left—will demand this or that person be interned, or 
that ‘a ban’ be placed on the publication or the export of this or that 
book or journal which happens to have displayed a critical attitude. 
What has been called the ‘ Fascism of the Left’ is engaged in organised 
intimidation. It has the support of a certain public which lends it a 
mob-like character and at least the appearance of a certain popularity 
that lends it an undue influence, especially with the meaner sort of 
politician to whom it seems to offer at least a temporary passage on the 
journey of personal advancement. 

Freedom can never exist on sufferance and will always fail when ill- 
defended. The ‘ Fascism of the Left’ owes a deal of its success to the 
passivity of the Right. Unlike the Right it is vigorous and persistent. 
It has been particularly successful in deflecting and restricting the 
expression of public opinion on foreign affairs and has helped to spoil 
what small chances there might have been that several schools of political 
thought might emerge to enliven, guide and enlighten public debate. 
To discuss Russia—her character, her policy, her past and future— 
critically has become almost impossible. Neither the devotion due to 
an Ally in war-time, nor the enmity due to a foe should be blind. Both 
must always be critical. The lack of a critical attitude towards friend 
and foe can be fatal amongst nations as amongst individuals. Belief in 
Russia has become a widespread craze amongst all ranks of society 
—it is by no means confined to the poor, but has become fashionable 
amongst the rich. Only the meanest spirit would withhold admiration 
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from the prodigious achievement of the Red Army. Insularity itself 
cannot, unless it be disingenuous, deny that Russia may have saved the 
British .Empire, in this war as in the last, and that even now, if Russia 
were to fail, the final defeat of Germany would be greatly in doubt. On 
the other hand, candour must admit that if Poland had not defied the 
might of Germany and that if England had not kept her pledge to Poland, 
Germany would now be the unchallengeable master of Europe, Russia 
included, and that if England were to fail now, Russia would have no 
chance of survival as an independent country. 

But adulation is not admiration, and the adulation with which Russia 
is being extolled is in the nature of calculated perfidy when it is inflamed 
and exploited to promote political gangsterdom, to assail individual 
liberty, and to satisfy the lust for power by which certain movements and 
certain persons are goaded. Intimately related with consciously fostered 
adulation of Russia is the ignoble belittlement of other Allies, like Poland 
and Yugoslavia—ignoble, because their heroism, sacrificial endurance in 
the common cause are no less than Russia’s, because their full territorial 
restoration is a pledge that must be honoured,’ and because their future 
as independent, sovereign Powers is a vital British interest. 

If adulation of Russia, as distinct from admiration, does not grow less 
importunate, it may recoil both upon England and upon Russia herself, 
indeed a certain public resentment against it is perceptible even now, 
There is a danger that the adulators, in their constant denigration of their 


own country (they are less pro-Russian than anti-British and often pro- 
Russian-only because they are anti-British) will promote an unreasoning 
reaction that will produce at least an atmospheric change in the attitude 
of the British public towards the German nation, especially if that nation 
undergo changes that will make them look like a democracy.? 

All the Allied Powers, without exception, have a common purpose— 


1 ‘The Polish people . . . will redeem their freedom. That remains our pledge ’ (Mr. 
Eden, House of Commons, June 24th, 1941). 

‘The Yugoslav nation has found its soul. . . . The British Empire and its Allies will 
make common cause with the Yugoslav nation’ (Mr. Churchill, House of Commons, 
March 27th, 1941). 

‘ It is essential that the independence of these other countries [i.e., other than Great 
Britain, the United States, and Russia] should be restored if we are to create a free inter- 
national society ’ (Mr. Eden, House of Commons, December 2nd, 1942). 

‘ This union [of the United Nations] is based on the principles of the Atlantic Charter’ 
(Mr. Churchill, House of Commons, January 27th, 1942). 

Great Britain and the United States ‘ desire to see no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned ’ and ‘ wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them’ 
(from Points 2 and 3 of the ‘ Atlantic Charter ’). 

‘The Soviet Government proclaims its agreement with the fundamental principles of 
this declaration [the Atlantic Charter]’ (Mr. Maisky, September 27th, 1941). 

* At the ‘ International Women’s Day,’ held in the Princess Theatre, on March 7th, the 
greetings from the German ‘refugee women’ were cheered almost as vigorously as the 
greetings from the Russian women. The meeting was concerned more with the ‘ Fight 
against Fascism’ than with the war against Germany,’ Fascism being made to include 
‘ Fascist Spain ’ and the ‘ British National Party.’ 
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to break the armed might of the enemy and to keep it broken. This: 
purpose may be crossed by the enemy if he detach even the least of 
these Powers, as well he may, if any are treated as The Times, for 
example, would have them treated, namely, as subservient of the more 
powerful. 

There is no surer method of deepening disunity than to promote a 
false unity. Every Power, whether big or small, has interests which 
diverge from those of other Powers. Deep divergencies amongst the 
Allies will become apparent as soon as the defeat of the enemy has been 
accomplished. Some are foreshadowed even now. To overcome them, 
or at least to avert a fatal rupture, it is necessary to discern and to under- 
stand them. England, no less than each of her Allies, has interests, some 
of them vital, that are peculiarly her own. It is her clear duty by her 
own people and by her future generations to uphold those interests, even 
to the point of defending them by force of arms in so far as they are vital, 
and not to sacrifice them for the sake of some hypothetical unity or some 
fictitious concord. In the days when she pursued the policy known as 
‘appeasement,’ she was weak, and it was with some justification that she 
endeavoured to gain time so as to make herself strong, though whether 
she did so effectively, is not at all certain. But she is now at the summit 
of her power and has opportunities for the exercise of a strong and 


‘ beneficent leadership in Europe such as she never had before. 


An uncritical attitude towards Allies may mean the forfeiture of such 
opportunities. In the last war, England was as loyal to her Allies 
as she is now. But she was more critical. The Press showed an 
audacity such as to-day we seek in vain. When President Wilson had 
made the most famous of his pronouncements, in January 1918, at a time 
when the need for American aid was as dire as.it is now, the leading 
article in the Morning Post opened with the words: ‘We have blown the 
froth off President Wilson’s speech, and can discover nothing in the 
beaker.’ The Manchester Guardian, with its customary fearlessness, 
published the notorious ‘ Secret Treaties.’ No doubt both the Morning 
Post and the Manchester Guardian were accused of making ‘an unfor- 
tunate impression ’ in Allied countries.and of ‘ helping enemy propaganda ’ - 
(to use the words favoured by officialdom on such occasions), but how 
trivial is such a flaw amid the lustre shed upon a country where the 
national character not only allows such fearlessness but is proud of it. 
We are convinced that a certain American journalist was right who, 
early in the present war, said to some of his English colleagues : 
‘If you want to impress us Americans, fight like Hell and criticise 
freely ! ’ 

It will, perhaps, be said that The Times have ‘helped enemy pro- 


3 Leading article, March 10th, 1943. Vide also letters from Mr. W. Selby and Mr. A. L. 
Rowse in The Times, March 12th, 1943. Both these letters make proposals that are incom- 
patible with the pledges given by the Governments of Great Britain and of the United 
States. 
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paganda ’ with the article to which we have already referred. But even 
if the accusation were well founded, how trivial the fault compared with 
the inestimable service The Times have rendered by bringing into the 
open an issue of vital importance to England, to Europe, and to the 
Empire, and by expounding a policy which, whether right or wrong, is a 
serious policy. 

It demands close examination, for it is not the exclusive policy of The 
Times, but is shared by so many influential persons in this country that, 
even if it is incompatible with the declared policy of the Government, it 
may carry some weight. Let us, now that The Times have, as it were, 
opened the debate, survey the political and strategic situation with a view 
to discovering what principles guide, or ought to guide, British foreign 
policy in its double purpose of promoting the political conditions that will 
favour rapid and decisive victory in the field and of imposing a peace 
that will be just, long, and conformable to British vital interests. And 
let us, in the course of our survey, return to The Times and critically 
examine, in the light of these principles, the policy they have recom- 
mended. 

II 


In so far as anything can be certain in war, it would seem to be certain 
that the final defeat of the Germans can only be achieved on the European 
mainland. There are several regions—north, west, south, and south-east 
—where the Allies could conceivably establish new fronts, and it may be 


that several will be chosen. But the terrain that seems most favourable 
for administering the coup de grdce is in the south-east. The monster’s 
hide is thickest in his western flank, and there, also, he has by far his most 
formidable defences. His northern flank is the furthest from his heart, 
though to defend it he would have to withdraw his tentacles from his 
other flanks—and so, perhaps, leave his heart exposed. The single thrust 
that will, as it were, pierce his heart can only be dealt in south-eastern 
Europe, perhaps by relatively light forces, with the Mediterranean and 
the Mediterranean littoral as a base. It is conceivable that the war could 
be won in the west, now that the enemy is being so fearfully mauled in 
the east. But it might be won only through long-drawn attrition and at 
so fearful a cost that it would leave the Allies hardly less exhausted than 
the Germans. It is not enough to win the war—the margin of strength 
between victors and vanquished must be a wide one, for great strength, 
even armed strength, will be needed to make peace after the victory. In 
western Europe the Germans have close, short, lateral communications 
at their disposal and can withdraw methodically on almost impregnable 
defensive lines. But in south-eastern Europe, their communications are 
scarce and long, the rugged terrain is unsuited to heavily armoured 


* The German news agency ‘ Transocean’ described it as a disavowal of the Atlantic 
Charter and as recommending the surrender of a part of Europe ‘ to Bolshevism’ (Trans 
ocean, March 11th, 1943). This description, which is not altogether inaccurate, receives its 
propagandist twist by the substitution of the word ‘ Bolshevism ’ for ‘ Russia ’. 
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warfare, and although offering strong defensive positions, it offers no 
continous defensive lines (lines, that is to say, which cannot be breached 
or outflanked). Although, in the last war, the principal front was in the 
west, the collapse, both military. and political, of the Central Powers, 
began in the south-east—in the Balkans. In the last war, the Allies. 
attempted to effect a junction with the Russians—that was the purpose 
of the attempt to force the Straits and of the operations in Gallipoli. 
Although the attempt failed, the underlying strategic conception was 
sound. In 1918 Russia was out of the war and the extremity of the Allied 
right flank (if the line extending from Belgium through Italy to Macedonia 
be regarded as one front) was left, as it were, hanging in the air. Never- 
. theless, relatively light as the blow was, which the Allies dealt in Mace- 
donia, it was decisive—although Turkey was still in the war on the side 
of the Central Powers. 

To-day Russia is in the war, showing none of the signs of defeat and 
disintegration after three and a half years, which she displayed last time 
after less than three years. This time Turkey is not in the war and, if she 
does become a belligerent, it will not be on the side of theenemy. To-day, 
the junction between the right flank of the western Allies and the Russian 
left flank can be achieved if, as the result of the conference held at Adana, 
the way is opened. What was impossible in the last war may become 
possible in this, namely, a continuous inter-Allied front with flanks that 
will advance there where the enemy’s defences are by nature weakest, 
along the Baltic littoral and in the Balkans, and with a centre that will 
threaten first the Rumanian oil-wells and then the region where he is 
most vulnerable, the central Furopean industrial region. If the Allies 
reach the Skoda Works, Germany has lost the war. 

These are the reasons why the Conference of Adana was so severe a 
diplomatic defeat for the Germans who had maintained in Angora their 
astutest diplomat, von Papen, with the object of averting precisely such 
a defeat. These, also, are the reasons why the Germans are offering such 
stubborn resistance in North Africa. To defeat them in the western 
Mediterranean littoral is to open the gateway to the whole ‘ Mediterranean 
Base ’ (as it has been called by General Smuts) and to gain access to south- 
eastern Europe. 

To win the war, it is necessary that England recover the unchallenge- 
able command of the Mediterranean. To win the peace, it is necessary 
for her to retain that command and render it permanently unchallenge- 
able, for it is essential to the continued existence of the Empire and to the 
stalfility of the European order. A good deal is being said about the need 
for co-operation between England and Russia during the war, which is 
obvious, and after the war, which is not so obvious, although, then, also, 
co-operation will be necessary. When the war is over, the Allies will 
still have one common purpose—to prevent the enemy from reversing 
the verdict given on the field of battle. But, beyond this common 
purpose, there will be divergencies which, if they shall not lead to a 
rupture, must be recognised well in advance. Then there have been, 
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and will again be, divergencies '.etween Allied Powers in past and future 
wars that cannot be eliminated. But even so, ruptures are not in@vitable 
—there are conflicts of interest that remain latent and, as long as they 
remain so, are not fatal. To ignore them, or to attempt smothering them 
in a spurious concord is sure to bring them into the open—and, perhaps, 
render them fatal. 

Uncritical concord, or co-operation as a principle observed with 
excessive rigidity, will always give an unscrupulous Power the advantage 
over a scrupulous Power, and a strong Power over a weak. Let us suppose 
that the two neighbouring States of Ruritania and Erewhon are in alliance, 
Ruritania is by far the stronger of the two. There is a third Power, also an 
Ally, and strong—Utopia, the people of which, true to their country’s 
name, are prone to idealistic impulses. Ruritania seizes one of those oppor- 
tunities that abound in time of war or international crisis to claim, let us 
say, half the territory of Erewhon. Erewhon has no difficulty in refuting 
the arguments with which Ruritania attempts to justify her claim, but — 
without practical result, for reason is rarely, if ever, the final determinant - 
of policy. Erewhon hopes that the great Ally, Utopia, will intervene. 
Utopia, true to her national ideals, desires nothing so much as to see 
justice done. Herself acting in the spirit of co-operation she impresses 
the need for co-operation upon both parties. Erewhon is urged to be 
‘reasonable,’ for she is, most regrettably, unwilling to give way in any 
particular. If she persists, there may be trouble (Ruritania will see to 
that). The spirit of co-operation demands that there be a compromise 
between the claims of the two parties and that trouble be avoided. Ruri- 
tania agrees that co-operation is indeed essential and is willing to abate 
her claims, hard as the sacrifice may be. As Erewhon has made no claims, 
Ruritania secures nearly all she wanted. A crisis has been averted and 
the Government of Utopia are congratulated on the success of their 
benevolent intervention. But, before long, it is found that the crisis, so 
far from being over, has only begun. The day comes when Erewhon, 
having been rendered defenceless by the loss of provinces which, unfor- 
tunately, happened to be of strategic importance, no longer exists. 
Neighbouring countries are alarmed, for what has happened to Erewhon 
may, one day, happen to them. The Government of Utopia are ‘ deeply 
concerned ’ and give the matter ‘ their most earnest consideration.’ But 
they are confident that Ruritania will make no further claims and that 
‘ the spirit of co-operation ’ will prevail. It does—with results that give 
more ‘ concern ’ than ever. 

The picture we have drawn is by no means fanciful. It represehts a 
method that has been used before now and will be used again, a method 
that is no German monopoly. It is not even a monopoly of the Great 
Powers. The menace which the use of such methods will be to the peace 
of Europe and to the balance of power—and, therefore, to the security of 
Great Britain—will be reduced, and perhaps eliminated, if she does not 
play the part of Ruritania. 

But it is essential that she co-operate with other Powers, indeed with 
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as many as she can, provided that co-operation always serve a specifie 
purpose and cement a genuine community of interests instead of con- 
cealing disparity of interests. For what specific purposes should she 
co-operate with Russia after the war? To prevent Germany from pre-- 
paring yet another war, to preserve the independence and the territorial 
integrity of all the war-time Allies, and to maintain the security of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Military co-operation between England 
and Russia is made immensely difficult, as this war, like the last, has 
shown, because Russia is accessible by only two long, devious, and, in 
war-time, precarious routes. But accessibility will be established if 
relations between Russia, Turkey, and England are cordial enoug... This 
they can only be ifno threat to Turkish independence is tolerated. Turkey 
is, and must remain, the custodian of the Straits—her independence 
is the condition of their security. It is also a condition of security in 
the region comprising Iran, Iraq, Syria, Palestine and even Egypt—a 
region where insecurity would be a threat to the security of the British 
Empire. 

A further purpose which will be served by co-operation between 
England and Russia is stability.in the Balkans. Only if each of the 
Balkan Powers is restored to independence and creates internal unity ; 
only if, while independent of one another, the Balkan Powers nevertheless 
form a specifically Balkan Collectivity, will the Balkans be stable, will 
they be immune from interference on the part of outside Powers. Stability 
and immunity—the two are interdependent—are essential to the Balkans 
for the sake of European security in general. Balkan crises and 
rivalries, exploited, and sometimes instigated, by the Powers, have been 
and will, if they persist, continue to be a cause of European conflict. 
They are essential, also, to the security of the Straits, for preponderance 
in the Balkans on the part of any continental Great Power is a threat to 
the Straits and, therefore, to the British Empire. 

Balkan stability and immunity cannot be achieved without a strong 
Yugoslavia. The antagonisms between Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes have 
become such that of all the distressful countries in Europe, Yugo- 
slavia is the most distressful. In no other is internecine warfare bloodier 
than war against the external foe, in no other are the atrocities perpetrated 
by faction upon faction more bestial than the atrocities perpetrated by 
the foreign invader. What is desperately needed in Yugoslavia is an 
overriding authority. Such an authority can only be imposed from 
outside, for in Yugoslavia herself there is no faction, group, or person who 
carries sufficient weight, who is sufficiently respected by all, and whom 
all deem above suspicion. The only possible authority is England. 
Hostility between the factions is so implacable that no appeals or moral 
precepts are of the slightest use. Not only useless, but a positive menace 
are the manipulatione of those who play with the idea of a Danubian 
federation, which would revive Austria-Hungary in another form and so 
prepare the way for a Pan-German revival, or of those who favour King 
Boris of Bulgaria, whose dynasty is cursed by the Bulgarian nation, who 
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would be destroyed overnight by his own subjects if Hitler’s protecting 
hand were withdrawn, who would compound with the Allies only to 
betray them afresh. Mediatory intervention, analogous to the inter- 
vention that has been so successful in Northern Africa is needed in Yugo- 
slavia. External authority must override internal strife and lead to the 
emergence of internal authority. It seems to us clear that the man 
around whom internal authority must be built up, as around Generals 
Giraud and de Gaulle in North Africa, is Draja Mihailovich, the leader 
of the authentic Yugoslav Revolution that overthrew the Government 
that compounded with the Germans, thereby committing himself and 
his country to the Allied cause. When he and his chetniks opened the 
struggle against the invader, they were attacked by the partisans who 
thereby served the enemy. Only when Russia was attacked, did the 
partisans, who are under Communist influence, turn against the invader, 
though without abandoning the fight against the chetniks. The partisan 
movement has become powerful in the Balkans and has spread even to 
Greece, where the national unity that once confronted the invader has 
begun to disintegrate. Russia encourages the partisans, as is but natural, 
for if chaos is to prevail in the Balkans, she is bound, if she can, to enforce 
her own authority through those who even now accept it. But the 
partisans, precisely because they owe allegiance to an outside Power, 
Russia, do not represent the vital principle of Balkan independence 
and immunity. While they may be able to establish a domination with 
Russian help, it could not last, for Balkan nationalism would reassert 
itself as it has always done against dictation from outside, whether it be 
Turkish, Austro-Hungarian or German. 

But England, who has no interest in the Balkans except that the 
principle of independence and immunity be established and maintained, 
is able to exercise authority without ultimate domination. No doubt the 
Yugoslavia of the future will be a decentralised, or even a federal state— 
excessive centralisation under King Alexander only increased the internal 
tension. Yugoslavia cannot, if she is to survive, become merely a Greater 
Serbia. But the Serbs are the hard nucleus of the Yugoslav nation and 
of any wider Balkan confederacy that may arise. It is only through the 
Serbs and their present leader Mihailovich that the Balkan chaos can be 
brought to an end and lasting stability can be achieved. 

Balkan stability is in the interest of Russia no less than of England, 
seeing that it is essential to the security of the Straits, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and Central Europe. It is one of the principal defences against 
the revival of German and Italian imperialism. There can never be 
co-operation between a weak policy and a strong—and, in the Balkans, 
British policy is weak and Russian strong. A strengthening of British 
policy in support of Mihailovich in co-operation with Russia, whose 
power to restrain the partisans is almost absolute, can alone give the 
Balkans the stability that is a Balkan, a British, a Russian, and a general 
European necessity. Whatever political action be taken, it must, to be 
effective, in the Balkans as in North Africa, be clinched by the spoken 
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word. The man to speak that word is Mr. Churchill—a word about 
Mihailovich as about Giraud. 


Ill 


Because England is of Europe, but not in Europe, because she will, when 
the war is won, have an immense armed preponderance and an unrivalled 
authority, because she is the one European Great Power that has no wish 
to annex, to dominate, or even to create any sphere of influence, and 
because she alone is feared by none except those with whom she is at war, 
she alone can hold the balance that is the only alternative to Pan-European 
despotism or Pan-European chaos, she alone can give freedom, justice, 
and security to all. Without her Europe will be dominated either by 
Germany or by Russia, and it is not surprising that the Russians, doubtful 
about her determination to play her part as a European Power, are, even 
now, taking precautions even beyond the pursuit of victory in the field, 
to establish a political ascendancy that may extend far into the heart of 
Europe. 

Strength will always attract, weakness will always repel Allies. 
Not only in the Balkans is it true that England, by her weakness— 
or rather by the weakness of her foreign policy, for in terms of armed 
power and prestige ske is immensely strong—is compelling the nations of 
eastern and south-eastern Europe to choose between Germany and 
Russia. By doing so she is reducing her own ultimate strength and 
augmenting the strength of Germany far more than thestrength of Russia, 
seeing that these nations are under German control, so that every pro- 
German movement can be supported and every anti-German movement 
can be oppressed, whereas Russia can give her own supporters beyond 
her own borders little material aid. One thing is certain, that if the fear of 
an exclusively Russian domination spreads, there will be a widespread 
rally in eastern and south-eastern Europe of those who will come to 
regard the Germans, despite the atrocities they have committed, as their 
protectors. There is not a nation between the Baltic and the Aigean 
that will not be divided in this issue which may, if it is not averted, give 
Germany such an accession of strength, especially in terms of man- 
power, that an Allied victory may be imperilled at the last moment. 
Indeed, this division is perceptible even now—even the Poles, who of all 
the occupied countries have shown the strongest sense of national unity, 
will be divided. And it is as tragic as it is significant that at this stage 
of the war, when victory, even if not at hand, seems certain, there should 
be a growing number of indubitable patriots in eastern Europe who have 
begun to ask themselves whether they were right, after all, to be so 
uncompromising in their resistance to the enemy and whether all the 
fearful sacrifice will not have been in vain. Had the Germans known how 
to treat conquered nations, had they shown any generosity or mercy or 
any tact, had they not brought dire hatred upon themselves by per- 
petrating such fearful oppressions and outrages, the war would be taking 
a very different course. It is hardly an overstatement to say that retri- 








bution is coming upon the Germans, and not merely on the ‘ Nazis,’ for 
their crimes—tretribution in the form of defeat, and more than defeat, for 
upon defeat, vengeance will follow. 

Only in one Power do the nations see any hope for peace, justice and 
security—the three things above all others that all fight, pray, and work 
for. That Power is England, although her own people are hardly, if at 
all, aware that this is so. 

There is a deep misgiving that corrodes the hope of the nations, the 
misgiving with regard to the attitude of Great Britain to Germany as the 
war recedes into the past. The British Government have clearly expressed 
the resolve that the Germans shall not only be disarmed, but shall remain 


disarmed, after the war. This resolve is certainly genuine. But amongst | 


the continental Allies there is a deal of doubt. It is, we are convinced, 
wholly unjustified. . But it is not surprising. The rise of pacifism in 
England after the last war, the prevalence of obscurantist and utopian 
notions, the popularity of crazy projects like the ‘ Peace Ballot,’ the 
widespread support which bogus remedies like ‘ Federal Union’ drew 
from influential persons and such as might have been supposed to have 
known better, the perceptible deterioration in the quality of English 
political thinking, the neglect of national and imperial defence—all these 
things, which helped so much to bring on the Second World War, have 
bitten deep into the European consciousness. They are not easily forgotten. 

For years England relied more on the League of Nations than upon 
herself—and that is why Europe ceased to rely on her. What guarantee 
is there that the same will not happen again ? Foreign observers are 
bound to rely largely on their reading of English newspapers and speeches 
for their judgment of the English outlook.  Russia’s self-styled friends in 
this country, who, for the most part, are not their friends at all, but mere 
adulators, are prominent amongst those who by their spurious cosmo- 
politanism and their constant denigration of everything English have 
_ done much to confirm her worst misgivings. The cult of ‘the other 
Germany,’ which seems to imply that Germany only has to change her 
political complexion, and she will be regarded as a foe no longer, the 


mania for ‘ planning,’ and the windy abstractions that pass for political 


. thought, cannot fail to fortify the belief, so widespread abroad, that in a 
few years after the war, which she more than any other, will have won, 
the peace will have been lost, chiefly because of her. The heroism, the 
uncomplaining self-sacrifice, and-the common-sense of most Englishmen 
and Englishwomen are, no doubt, insufficiently appreciated abroad. But, 
after all, they did not suffice to avert crazy politics in the past, so what 
reason is there to suppose that they will do so in future ? Even now, at 
the height of the war, when England is stronger than she has ever been, 
her foreign policy appears to be so weak and so lacking in singleness of 
purpose, and finds expression in words of such devastating banality, that 
one may well ask if she has a foreign policy at all—or might have done 

. 80, until the conferences at Adana and at Casablanca showed that English 

political realism has not perished altogether. 
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What are the Russians todo ? The adulation shown towards them in 
this country can only fill them with contempt. They are unconvinced 
that there will be no reconciliation between England and Germany: 
when the war is over, if not before. So they do what they deem necessary 
to secure their western borders. They even have the approval of the 
leading English newspaper. T'he Times, in the article to which we have 
referred, suggest nothing less than this—that the nations extending from 
the Baltic to the Augean become a Russian sphere of influence. The Times 
also propose that these nations must have governments friendly to Russia, 
thus conceding the right of Russian intervention in the internal affairs of, 
say, Czechoslovakia. Whether The Times hold that this right is to be 
general—whether Russia must have a government friendly to, say, 
Poland, and what, if she declines to have such a government, is to be 
done about it. 

The Times express disapproval of small nations. They refer to some 
‘twenty separate and jarring military and economic sovereignties.’ The 
number twenty would comprise all the European nations that cannot be 
classed as Great Powers. We do not recall that Denmark, Switzerland, 
Holland ‘ jarred ’ on one another or on anyone, or that they distinguished 
themselves by being ‘ military.’ Indeed, during the decade before the war, 
the smaller ‘ sovereignties ’ almost without exception, were at peace with 
their neighbours. It was not a smaller nation that invaded Abyssinia 
and Albania, it was not the smaller nations that intervened in the Spanish 
Civil War, it was not a small nation that began the Second World War. 

This attitude towards small nations has become fashionable. . It is 
shared, for example, by Mr. Sidney Dark, who writes that ‘the small weak 
State is an international nuisance. It is generally misgoverned. It is nearly 
always jealous of its neighbours.’ These words appear in a symposium 
entitled A Christian Basis for the Post-War World® But Mr. Dark, 
unlike The Times, proposes that Germany, not Russia, be master: ‘I 
envisage the Germany of the future as a Teutonic confederation. It must 
be powerful. It must play a large part in the history of the future.’* It 
seems to us that it would be simpler to call off the war at once and leave 
Germany in possession. What we find a little hard to understand is what 
Mr. Dark’s proposals have to do with Christianity. The truth of the 
matter is that the fashionable contempt for the smaller countries is not 
reached by any process of reasoning but belongs to that irrational cult 
which has been called ‘ the cult of the colossal,’ and arises out of that 
a certain coarseness of mind which is more impressed by some crude 
monstrosity in monumental granite than by the most exquisite cameo. 
One only has to consider how immense the contribution made by so many 
of the smaller countries to art, letters, thought, and even to politics, and 
what a leaven they are in every continent, how they make for diversity, 


5 Student Christian Movement Press, p. 51. The booklet has an introduction by Dr. 
Temple, who writes: it is ‘an example of the united testimony I advocate. I wish it all 
success.’ 

6 P. 50. 
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balance, and, in a last analysis, freedom, to be altogether unable to share 
this contempt even when it is expressed with the hauteur affected by The 
Times. , 

But there are pragmatic reasons, also, why the smaller or weaker 
countries cannot be allowed to disappear. We have seen how the security 
of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles is dependent on the continued indepen- 
dence of Turkey and the Balkan nations, none of which is reckoned 
amongst the Great Powers. The same is true of the Narrow Seas—the 
existence of Holland and Belgium is, and always has been, a vital British 
interest. The security of the Mediterranean demands that Italy cease to 
be a Great Power in the military sense. The security of the Straits of 
Gibraltar and of the eastern Atlantic, demands the continued independence 
of Spain and Portugal. The security of the northern Atlantic and of the 
North Sea demands that Denmark and Norway remain independent and 
that Iceland and Spitzbergen do not come under the control of any Great 
Power. 

The independence of nearly all the European nations who are not 
Great Powers is, therefore, a vital interest of England’s. Without it, she 
is doomed. Is Russia doomed if the nations of the Zone between the 
Baltic and the Augean retain their independence ? The answer is that 
she is not. On the contrary, none of these nations is a menace to her. 
All of them put together could not be a menace, but only a protection. 
It has been said that they would be but a poor protection because they 
would be overrun at the first German onslaught. But this would only be 
so if German rearmament had gone very far indeed. To disarm her and 
keep her disarmed will be the duty of the Allied Powers as a whole. If 
that task is not fulfilled, then the weaker nations will indeed be overrun, 
and the stronger nations will be exposed to attack—but so will they be 
if they have a rearmed Germany for a neighbour with no small nations 
in between. 

Poland is not one of the smaller nations, but she is hopelessly inferior 
in men and material to either of her two great neighbours, and her 
strategic situation is very unfavourable. 

By her declaration of March Ist,’ and by her subsequent policy of 
‘ Russianising ’ Polish subjects who were deported ® to Russia after the 
Russian invasion of Poland in 1939, the Russian Government have made 
it clear that they regard the frontier agreed upon between Ribbentrop 
and Molotov when Russia and Germany were still at peace with one 
another, as the permanent Polish-Russian border. Poland would thereby 
lose more than half her territory. It is doubtful whether the remaining 
half could maintain an independent existence. But if Poland is reduced 


7 V. The Times, March 2nd, 1943. 

* The number of deportees is estimated at about 1,500,000 men, women, and children 
(about a third of these were children) who were sent to remote parts of Asiatic Russia. 
Between 100,000 and 200,000 were released under the Russia-Polish agreement that followed 
Germany’s attack on Russia. 
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to the condition of a mutilated vassal, the whole eastern European order 
will be transformed. 

How can such a calamity be averted? By co-operation between 

England, Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia in re-establishing the 
invaded countries within the frontiers they held before the signature of 
the Munich Agreement. Russia will be the stronger and not the weaker 
for having free countries with a total population of about 100,000,000 on 
her western and south-western border instead of countries that are in a 
state of vassalage or semi-vassalage. Co-operation in maintaining the 
security of the Zone between the Baltic and the Aigean will give Russia 
absolute security in Europe, it will reinforce the security of the Straits 
and the eastern Mediterranean, and perpetuate the balance of power. 
. There is a complete identity of purpose between the policies of Great 
Britain and of Russia with regard to France. Both Powers wish France to 
be strong and independent. Without France there can be no stability in 
Europe and no balance of power. Without France and her Empire, there 
can be no security for Great Britain and no security for the British Empire. 
In Europe, in the Mediterranean, in north and equatorial Africa, and in 
the Far East, French and British security are interdependent. 

The Second World War is not the continuation but the resumption of 
the first. The Treaties of Peace created the foundation for a balanced and 
stable European order. The peace came to an end, not because the 
Treaties were bad, but because they were not enforced—no defeated 
Power will ever keep a Treaty of Peace unless it is compelled to do so. 
When peace comes to be made for the second time, the European order, 
established as the result of the First World War, must be restored except 
in so far as it will be changed so as to impose upon Germany and Italy 
those territorial, political and economic restrictions which will be needed 
to disarm them and to keep them disarmed. The juridical status quo that 
existed before the Munich Agreement was signed should be modified only 
to the disadvantage of the Powers which violated, not of the Powers which 
did not violate, that status. It will be neither politic nor ethical—and it 
may be fatal—if there are new annexations, if new national minorities 
are created, and, indeed, if there are any drastic changes beyond those 
that will be needed to prevent the vanquished Powers from going to war 
again. Europe needs simple justice and security. The nations want 
their independence and people want to be left alone. They are weary of 
wars, of revolutions and counter-revolutions, of ideologies, of dictators, 
of political gangsters (whether they belong to the Left or to the Right). 
Patriotism is strong, without it, the war would have been lost by now, 
but nationalism is disappearing. In politics, nothing endures, but it is 
not beyond the power of Europeans to establish simple justice and security 
for two or three generations. But only if England have a foreign policy 
and a strong one. 

What principles ought to determine that policy with regard to 
Europe ? 

First, the independence of those weaker nations upon whom, as we 
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have seen, the security of the Narrow Seas, the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus depends. 

Second, the independence of all nations, big or small, that were 
independent before the Munich Agreement was signed.® 

Fourthly, that while there will be co-operation with other Powers 
whenever co-operation serves a clear purpose, this co-operation will be 
a fixed principle of foreign policy as between the British Empire and 
those nations, whether big or small, upon whom Imperial security depends. 

Fifth, that the balance of power be maintained and that every attempt 
by any Power, or coalition of Powers, to overturn the balance and to 
dominate the continent, be resisted. 

Sixth, that England remain strong enough on land, on the sea, and 
in the air to be able, upon just cause, to go to war and to defend her vital 
interests against every possible hosvile coalition. 
Tue Eprror. 


* The independence of Austria is a question on which there is a wide divergence of 
opinion amongst the Allied Powers. It must remain an open question for the time being. 
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Tue Twenty Years’ Truce was a period of great political and economic 
progress, at the end of which the English working class family was better 
provided for than ever before. So far from this being recognised, it is 
now the fashion to speak of the days of peace as a deplorable period, when 
privilege and plutocracy reigned supreme and pursued a selfish‘and timid 
policy which led from unemployment to world war. Even Conservatives 
speak apologetically of their past record, oblivious of their great achieve- 
ment and of the domestic and international obstruction which prevented 
it from being greater. This article sets out to justify Parliamentary 
government and our evolving English social system by showing the 
immense social and economic progress made in the years between the two 
wars. 

Rearmament. The first charge is that the country was allowed to drift 
into war inadequately prepared. This complaint is now heard on all - 
hands, not only from those few Tories who consistently demanded strong 
armaments throughout the peace and are therefore alone entitled to 
speak, but also—most strangely—from Liberals and Socialists, inter- 
nationalists and peace-pledgers, who made the adoption of any such 
policy impossible in a democratic country. It is too easily forgotten that 
the Fulham by-election in 1934 was won by the Labour Party on the 
issue they had deliberately chosen that a modest addition to our small 
Air Force was a threat to European peace. Many voters at the 1935 
election complained in the same breath that they wanted sanctions but 
not war against Italy, and that Mr. Baldwin was at once too conciliatory 
and was plotting war. Down to March, 1939, the Labour and Liberal 
Parties opposed conscription, and probably they were only nine months 
behind the country which would scarcely have tolerated it until after 
the Munich crisis. 

The Tory Party must accept its fair meed of blame for an unprepared- 
ness which is however in the English tradition and which is not peculiar 
to our modern democracy. Queen Elizabeth before the Armada, Charles I 
before the French, and Charles II before the Dutch Wars, the Whig 
oligarchy before the Seven Years’ War, Pitt the Younger before the 
Napoleonic Wars—all these economised on defence as the present and 
last Parliaments have done.in their turn. The Tory Party made rearma- 
ment its avowed aim at its conference at Bournemouth in 1935 and the 
Government made it a frank issue at the election. Rearmament was 

1 An article by Mr. William Mabane, M.P., showing Suge ee A = social progress 
made up to that date — in The Nineteenth Century for August, 1933. 
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begun and preparations for war were undertaken, and, however inade- 
quate they may have been in amount, they were certainly of immense 
value. If we had few arms when war came, at least factories were being 
built and such war departments as Supply, Food, Economic Warfare 
and Information were planned or in being. Where guilt for unprepared- 
ness is universal, the least share should fall on the Coaservative Party. 

Unemployment. The second great charge against the politicians of the 
days of peace is the prevalence of unemployment. 

Whenever great and sudden economic change h=s come about, such 
as the by-passing of established ports by a new canal or the replacement 
of hand industry by machinery, widespread unemployment has always 
resulted. There is no need to apologise for unemployment amongst 
grooms and coachmen when motor cars suddenly replace horses and 
carriages. The industrial supremacy of Britain during the century 
between 1815 and 1914 was a phenomenon always unlikely to be per- 
manent, and since it had called a great industrial population into existence, 
it would inevitably leave behind when it disappeared redundant millions 
of workers. The replacement of coal by oil and the development of new 
coalfields in Poland, the emancipation of India, China and Japan from 
dependence on the cotton industry of Lancashire, the epidemic of economic 
nationalism in almost all the countries of the world, and the economic 
blizzard of 1929 which started in the United States, all were factors which 
no British Government could control. It is some indication of the vigour 
and flexibility of modern British industry that between 1923 and 1933— 
despite the loss of overseas markets, an overvalued currency, a restrictive 
credit policy and great immobility of labour, the total number of persons 
employed increased by 500,000. It was, nevertheless, inevitable that this 
generation should have to face a most painful adjustment when so many 
overseas markets were suddenly closed to British exports, and in fact the 
wind was tempered to the shorn lamb by relief services which were more 
generous than any abroad or any which had previously existed in this 
country. No one should underrate the mental distress of the good work- 
man who wants work and receives maintenance, nor the moral deteriora- 
tion of those who come to acquiesce in such a condition, but benefit and 
relief were at least made more generous than full wages had been not long 
before. In 1930 an unemployed man with a wife and thrée children 
received 32s. 3d. a week, which was 3d. more in purchasing power than a 
railway porter received in 1914. In the succeeding years the standard, 
of relief rose still higher, and the Unemployment Act, 1934, did in fact: 
accept the new principle. of adequate maintenance for all. Ever since 
Elizabeth’s reign the principle of the Poor Law had been only to relieve 
‘ destitution when it existed, but in 1934 the Assistance Board was in- 
structed by Parliament to prevent families from falling into destitution. 
Criticisms have no doubt been made of the assessment of destitution, but 
the level of relief was such that by 1937 the Assistance Board reported 
that relief was pressing hard on wages in the case of men with families. 
‘In about 6 per cent., or over 30,000, of the cases, the applicant is 
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receiving an allowance from the Board which is within 4s. of his normal 
wages.’ 

One main remedy for unemployment is fluidity of labour and flexi- 
bility of working conditions. Unemployed fit men should have been 
required to go into the Army rather than draw unemployment allowances 
for nothing ; women whose normal industry had declined should have 
been required to accept other available work ; trade union policy should 
have been directed to increasing the efficiency of labour as well as to 
raising wages, and not to maintaining old restrictions on output which 
raised costs of production in Britain and so diverted business to foreign 
countries. 

Health. In public health immense progress was made between 1910-12 
and 1936-38. The expectation of life of a new-born baby had risen by 
nine years. This was largely due to the fact that mortality of children 
under five was reduced by 53-6 and of children aged five to fourteen by 
40 per cent. It is probable that this is chiefly attributable to the great 
development of maternity and child welfare services. The first Govern- 
ment grant was made in 1914, by 1933-34 the total expenditure was over 
£3,000,000. The number of infant welfare centres increased from 650 in 
1915 to 3,580 in 1938 ; the first ante-natal clinics were started in London 
in 1915, by 1938 the number in England and Wales was 1,795. 

Not only do more children survive, but they are taller and heavier 
and healthier. Between 1905-12 and 1938 London elementary school 
entrants had gained 2 inches in height and 5 Ib. in weight. Even in 
unhappy Jarrow, where unemployment of the parents might be expected 
to have produced under-nourishment in the children, boys leaving school 
in 1937 were 0-84 inch. taller and 10-25 lb. heavier than in 1910-14. 
Medical inspection of school children showed that the number of children 
requiring treatment for defects of hearing had fallen from 3-5 per cent. in 
1910 to 0-29 per cent. in 1938. 

Much has been said during the war of the prevalence of under- 
nourishment and malnutrition. The introduction of a national rationing 
system has rightly directed public attention to the case of those who for 
one reason or another cannot afford to buy the whole of their rations. It 
is sometimes suggested that nothing was done about this matter in the 
days of peace. As a matter of fact, the consumption of the most valuable 
foods did increase in a remarkable way, which indicates both increased 
ability to buy food and improved judgment in choosing it. Between 
1909-13 and 1937-39 there was an increase per head.of the population in 
expenditure on milk of 12 per cent., on cheese of 33 per cent., on butter of 
57 per cent., on eggs of 129 per cent., and on fruit and vegetables other 
than potatoes of 72 per cent. When the dieticians produce figures to show 
that there are still some families who are too poor to afford, and too 
ignorant to choose, a diet well adapted to health, we must frankly admit 
that this is still so, but the statistics show that we are moving rapidly 
towards ending this evil. 

Housing. The improvement in the national health is in no small 
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measure due to improved housing. During the Twenty Years’ Truce, 
4,000,000 new houses were built in England and Wales, or half as many 
as all the houses in use in 1914. When it is remembered how much other 
building was done, this is a remarkable feat of the building industry. But 
the quantity of building done is less remarkable than the improvement in 
the standard of accommodation and amenities over that provided a 
generation ago, and the relatively moderate cost at which this was done. 
A genuine and not unsuccessful effort was therefore made to provide 
* houses for heroes.’ Of the new houses, 2,500,000 were built by private 
enterprise without assistance from rates or taxes, and if most of these 
were for sale, that shows the increased ability and desire of the workers to 
become small property owners. Slum clearance by 1939 was progressing 
at the rate of 1,000 people per day, and the kindred problem of over- 
crowding was already being tackled. It is a measure of the progress 
achieved that while the average number of persons per house in 1901 was 
5-4 and in 1931 4-0, by 1939 it was down to 3-5. A reflection of this 
improvement in housing conditions is seen in the percentage reduction 
in mortality from respiratory tuberculosis, between 1911-13 and 1936-39, 
of 45 per cent. in the case of men and of 40 per cent. in the case of women, 
between the ages of fifteen and fifty-four. 

Education. In education, great progress has been made. Despite 
the decrease in the child population, the number in Secondary Schools has 
risen from 156,000, of whom 62-6 came from the Elementary Schools in 
1910, to 470,000, of whom 81-3 came from the Elementary Schools in 
1938. Expenditure on Higher Education rose in these twenty-eight 
years from £4,000,000 to £23,000,000, and on Elementary Education 
from £23,000,000 to £73,000,000, and from £4 6s. to £16 3s. per child. 
Whereas in 1920, there were 38,000 classes of fifty and over, in 1938 these 
had been reduced to 2,100. The Hadow Reorganisation Scheme had made 
such progress that whereas only 8-5 per cent. of the children of eleven and 
over were in senior departments or senior divisions in 1927, this had risen 
to 55-4 per cent. by 1938. The pay of the teaching profession had been 
raised to an average of £404 per annum for men and £311 for women in 
1935, as compared with £199 and £133 in 1910. 

N.H.I. National Health Insurance was started in 1911, and has 
proved of inestimable value. The number of people who benefit has 
increased from an original figure of 12,000,000 to a present figure of 
21,000,000. In 1938 its scope was widened to include 700,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. The benefits distributed 
annually have now increased from £15,000,000 to £30,000,000. 

Pensions and Workmen’s Compensation. There is no more common 
complaint to-day than that the pensions paid are inadequate. There were 
no Old Age Pensions at all until 1908, and then they were 5s. per week for 
those in need at the age of seventy. In 1919 the pension was doubled, 
and in 1925 it was greatly extended. Anew contributory Old Age Pension 
became payable at sixty-five without any means test to men and their 
wives, to widows of insured men and to the children up to the school- 
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leaving age. In 1929 the scope of the scheme was extended for the 
benefit of non-contributory widows and others, involving an additional 
liability of £93,000,000. 

Workmen’s Compensation. Until 1880, the only resort. of a workman 
injured during his employment was to bring an action at common law 
against his employer, who was liable only if guilty of some fault, negligence 
or omission. The Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1897 and 1906, how- 
ever, adopted the principle put forward by Joseph Chamberlain in 1893 
of granting ‘ compensation to workmen for all injuries sustained in the 
ordinary course of their employment and not caused by their own acts 
or default.’ This last reservation is now confined to cases of serious and 
wilful misconduct, and then only if it does not result in death or serious 
and permanent disablement. The Amending Act of 1922 increased the 
lump sum payable from £300 to £600, the maximum weekly payment from 
20s. to 30s. and the minimum payment on death from £150 to £200. That 
the whole procedure is cumbrous and costly may well be true,” but there 
has at least been great improvement in the last generation in the treat- 
ment accorded to the injured workman. 

Hours of Work. In 1914 weekly hours of work in the majority of 
industries ranged vetween fifty and fifty-six, with a general average of 
about fifty-four. In nearly all industries, substantial reductions were 
made in 1919 and 1920, and in a few industries further reductions have 
. been made subsequently. In 1939 the normal hours of work were forty- 
seven and forty-eight, and in the majority of industries covered by the 
Factories Acts the maximum hours were reduced in July, 1919, to forty- 
four. Even in the coal industry, the hours of underground workers had 
been reduced from eight to seven and half per shift. 

Wage Rates. Despite these reductions in hours, wages have been 
increased. It is impossible to make an entirely satisfactory comparison 
of earnings between different years, because the statistics available relate 
mainly to industries with machinery for collective bargaining, to wage 
rates other than piece rates, and they do not include overtime. The 
general picture is, however, reliable. The Highteenth Abstract of Labour 
Statistics of the United Kingdom (1926) shows for twenty of the principal 
industries a general average increase of full-time weekly rates of wages of 
70 per cent. over July, 1914; it is estimated by the Ministry of Labour 
that this figure had improved to 80 per cent. by September, 1939. [f, 
instead of wage rates, weekly earnings are compared, a still more favour- 
able picture is obtained from another source. Professor A. L. Bowley 
estimates in Wages and Income in the United Kingdom since 1860 that, 
taking into account all known factors except unemployment, weekly 
earnings in 1924 were about 94 per cent. above the level of 1914. From 
the evidence available to the Ministry of Labour it would appear that the 
corresponding figure for 1939 was over 100 per cent. The cost-of-living 


2 For different proposals of reform, see Workmen’s Seem SS 2 vols. (Macmillan), 
by the late Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., and Professor Hermann Levy, and Social Insurance 
and Allied Services, by Sir William Beveridge (Cmd. 6404). 
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index number showed in September, 1939, a rise over July, 1914, of 55 per 
cent., and it had been steady around this level for twelve months. As 
the workers’ costs were up by 55 per cent. his wage rates by 80 per cent. 
and his earnings by over 100 per cent., he was clearly far better off in 
1939 than in 1914. These calculations receive independent corroboration 
from the enquiries of sociologists. The standard of living of the work- 
people of York in 1936 was estimated to be 30 per cent. higher than it 
was in 1899 (Rowntree’s Poverty and Prcgress, p. 453). In 1929, the 
average London workman could buy 30 per cent. more consumption goods 
in return for one hour’s less work than had been the case in 1889 (New 
Survey of London Life and Labour, Vol. I, p. 21). 

These greatly increased earnings enabled the workers to save, and 
their thrifty and provident nature gave them the desire to do so. The 
Building Societies are a particularly admirable example of how the 
workers by their spontaneous initiative are becoming first owner-occu- 
piers, and then on a bigger scale property owners. Whereas the shares 
and deposits combined of these societies amounted in 1912 to £61,000,000, 
they had increased by 816 per cent. in 1939, to £559,000,000 in shares and 
£152,000,000 in deposits. The National Savings Committee has made an 
estimate of the total of working class savings and the result is remarkable. 
Balances in the Post Office Savings Bank and Trustee Savings Banks, 
National Savings Certificates, Building, Co-operative, Friendly and Col- 
lecting Societies, Industrial Insurance Companies and Trade Unions, 
amounted in 1913 to £508-7 millions, in 1919 to £990-4 millions, and in 
1938 to £2,917-9 millions, or an increase in twenty years of 295 per cent. 
and in twenty-five years of 580 per cent. 

Conclusion. The record of the progress made in the last quarter of a 
century justifies the hope that it will continue during and after the present 
war. In health, wealth, education and all forms of moral and material 
well-being, the British people were so much better off in 1939 than in 
1914 that our British way of life has been justified. The capitalist system 
has changed and is still changing before our eyes, collectivism is in many 
spheres replacing individualism, conscription and education and wider 
distribution of property are breaking down class distinctions. There is 
no reason to suppose that any revolutionary change will hasten the 
progress now being made, nor is there any panacea which promises 
happier results than our British tradition of evolutionary reform. 


Huexu Motson. 





SCIENCE AND THE B.BC. 


* Man is no new begot child of the ape, born of a chance variation, bred of a 
bloody struggle for existence upon pure brutish lines. Such an idea must be 
dismissed by humanity, and . . . must cease to exert any influence upon 
conduct ’ (F. Wood Jones, The Problem of Man’s Ancestry, p. 48). 


Ir is unfortunate that the very idea protested against by Professor Wood 
Jones in the above-quoted terms twenty-five years ago, and further con- 
tested in his later publications,! should have recently been put forward 
as unquestionable truth in a series of twelve broadcast talks (October 2nd 
to December 18th, 1942) entitled ‘Man’s Place in Nature.’ In these talks 
the principal speaker, Professor D. M. 8. Watson, gave his millions of 
unscientific listeners to understand that nature is now known to be 
‘planless,’ that man is undoubtedly descended from ape, and has pro- 
gressed upwards from primeval slime in the manner supposed by Darwin 
—i.e., through ‘ a bloody struggle for existence upon pure brutish lines.’ 
And it is upon this belief that Professor Watson’s listeners have been 
invited to found their future plans and conduct. 

It is worth noting, therefore, that this same Professor Watson salts 
very differently when addressing a body of scientists at Cape Town some 
years ago. He then clearly admitted that the Darwinian explanation of 
evolution (through a bloody struggle for existence) was discredited, and 
he repeatedly declared that : 


‘ Evolution itself is accepted by zoologists not because it has been observed 
to occur or . . . can be proved by logically coherent evidence to be true, but 
because the only alternative, special creation, is clearly incredible ’ (Rep. Brit. 
Ass. Adv. Sci., 1929, pp. 88, 95). 


How illegitimate, then, is it for Professor Watson, when addressing the 
general public, to tell them that evolution must be accepted as scientific- 
ally established fact. 

The doctrine of organic evolution cannot be discussed adequately in 
the course of a single article ; but some facts may be emphasised to show 
that evolution cannot possibly be proved in the same decisive way as, for 
instance, the earth can be proved to be round and not flat. The shape of 
the earth is something existing at the present moment ; and its nature 
can be established empirically. beyond peradventure, as part of our real 
knowledge, or science. Evolution, however, refers to the past. It is 
ancient history, which we try to reconstruct from the records found in the 


1 H.g., Ancesiry of Man, 1923; Man’s Place among the Mammals, 1929; etc. 
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rocks—records whose deficiencies the evolutionist is constantly deploring, 
and which certainly fail him at all the most crucial points and on all the 
most vital subjects. So the part played by sheer imagination, in recon- 
structing this ancient past, has always been prodigious. As a consequence, 
agreement is hard to find. Darwin’s accounts of what happened differ 
from those of Lamarck and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and have been suc- 
ceeded in turn by those of Weissmann, De Vries and many others. But 
take the following delightful account of the origin of birds by a writer 
(Benoit de Maillet, 1656-1738) who was born nearly a century before 
Lamarck (1744-1829) : 


‘It may happen . . . that winged or flying fishes, chasing their prey or 
. . impelled by storm waves, have fallen into swamps or grass, whence they 
were unable to escape, and that in this state they acquired a greater capacity 
for flying. Their fins, no longer bathed in the sea, split and separated in conse- 
quence of the drying. Finding in the reedy marshes and swamps sufficient 
food to sustain them, the rays of their fins separating from each other, would 
become prolonged and clothed with feathers, or, to speak more correctly, the 
membranes by which they had before been connected would grow, the skin 
would become covered with down of the colour of the original skin, and the 
down would grow. The small! ventrical fins of a fish would become the feet of 
a bird ; the beak and neck of some birds would lengthen and of others shorten, 
and so on, for the rest of the body. But a general conformity would exist with 
the original structure, and this may always be easily recognised ’ (Telliamed, 
Vol. II, p. 166, ed. 1755).? 


How familiar it all sounds—for evolutionary tactics never change. 
Note the ease with which the untutored layman is invited to believe that 
things happened. The scientist waves his wand, and lo !—fins split and 
‘become’ feathers, skin ‘becomes’ covered with down, ventral fins 
‘become feet. Beaks and necks appear magically, and shorten or 
lengthen to order as required. One might be listening to ‘ Uncle Jim’ 
himself, giving one of his recent broadcast talks to school c. ildren on ‘ How 
Things Began’; and yet the above was written two centuries before 
Uncle Jim—and nearly two centuries before Uncle Remus. 

It is true that modern writers think that birds evolved from reptiles, 
not flying fish, but the method of argumentation is the same. The wand 
is waved, and lo!: 


‘ From being a terrestrial runner, the animal now turns an arboreal climber, 
leaping further and further, from branch to branch, from tree to tree, and from 
the trees to the ground. . . . By the friction of the air, the outer edges of the 
scales become frayed, the frayings gradually changing into still longer horny 
processes, which in course of time become more and more feather-like, until the 
perfect feather is produced. From wings, tail and flanks, the feathering spreads 
to the whole body ’ (Heilmann, Origin of Birds, 1926, p. 200). 


In ordinary life, putting lizards into draughts does not blow their 
integument into feathers; nor—strarige to say—did any of the Ptero- 


* Puvlished posthumously. Telliamed = de Maillet, reversed. 
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saurs, or flying reptiles of the long Mesozoic era, ever show th | least 
inclination to develop feathers despite all the air friction they encountered. 
But what of that ? The complicated structure of a feather, its complete 
distinction from anything like a scale or other form of bodily covering, 
and the fact that the earliest known birds had large and perfectly formed 
feathers,* need offer no difficulty whatever. One has only to talk of 
‘becoming,’ and the mystery is solved. 

There is, indeed, no limit to the historic marvels which the evolu- 
tionist can display. Provided it was long enough ago, he can not only 
show us fins turning into feet, legs into wings, scales into feathers, etc., 
but even reptiles turning into mammals. Consider part of what this last 
involves, for the lower jaw of a reptile is not hinged directly to the skull as 
in mammals, but through the medium of a bone called the quadrate ; and 
each half of its lower jaw is composed of several bones, as compared with 
one in mammals. In mammals, too, the drum of the ear is connected with 
the tympanum by a series of three bones, instead of by one as in reptiles. 
Now Professor R. Broom tells us (The Mammal-like Reptiles of South 
Africa, and the Origin of Mammals, p. 315) that some reptile scrapped the 
original hinge of its lower jaw and replaced it by a new hinge at another 
part of the skull. Five of its jawbones on each side broke away from the 
sixth ; some of these left the jaw and forced themselves into the skull in 
the region of the ear, while the others disappeared. How these drastic 
structural alterations were effected, and how the animal contrived to eat 
and hear while they were taking place, is not explained. The wand is 
waved ; the reptile ‘ becomes ’ a mammal ; and the fewer questions asked 
the better. 

The plain fact, as Professor Paul Lemoine recently emphasised, is that 
geology is not kind to evolution. The first representatives of all the great 
groups of animals and plants, and the most marked subsequent specialisa- 
tions within those groups, appear in the most abrupt fashion, fully charac- 
terised as to essentials and well differentiated from the first. During their 
subsequent careers—which are often prolonged—types change relatively 
little. And they may finally go out as suddenly as they came in, despite 
world-wide distribution. Not only do all the great aninial phyla, except 
the Vertebrates, appear siniultaneously at the base of the fossil record 
(Lower Cambrian), but it is obvious that the main problems of their 
several organisations had all been solved before they appeared. Thus 
the eyes of the earliest creatures seem to have been as perfect organs of 
vision as the eyes of similar types to-day. The first flying creatures 
always appear suddenly, and fully characterised as such, whether they 
are Insects (Dragonflies, Cockroaches, etc.), Reptiles (Pterosaurs), Birds 


3 Wells and Davies say that: ‘ In the case of Birds one character is sufficient to dis- 
tinguish them from all other kinds of animals, for they are the only animals which possess 
feathers, and no bird is without feathers’ (Text-Book of Zoology, 1923, p. 452). By this 
definition the earliest birds were as true as any later ones, and their possession of teeth, 
etc., matters little. That early birds needed teeth is shown by an Eocene genus, Odon- 
topteryz, having false ones—i.e., on evolution theory, having to re-acquire them. If teeth 
and beaks are criterea, then the quadruped Ornithorhynchus, or Duck-billed Platypus, is 
affiliated to birds. 
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(Archzopteryx, ete.), or Mammals (Bats). In the same way swimming 
creatures appear functionally perfect from the first, whether Molluscs 
(Pteropods),* Fishes, Reptiles (Ichthyosaurs, etc.), or Mammals (Whales, 
etc.). 

Geology never provides what the Darwinist wants—namely, ovkiunal 
of slow progress across the great gaps which separate creatures of very 
different organisations and manners of life. Instead, the fossil record 
shows rhythmic alternations ; new types suddenly appearing in faunistic 
waves (‘ vagues fauniques ’), as Arambourg calls them, and then persisting 
through long periods of relative stability. The evidences of gradual 
change, which Darwinists produce, concern only minor alterations during 
the periods of stability. They never amount to much, and are convincing 
in inverse ratio to their magnitude. Thus the most persuasive sequences, 
like that of the Micrasters of the Chalk, are the smallest in range, being 
limited to the genus if not to the species ; while the boasted fossil ancestry 
of the Horse, although concerned only with reduction of toes and lengthen- 
ing of teeth, is questionable on many counts, and has been rejected alto- 


gether by such an expert on fossil mammals as Charles Depéret, who — 


wrote : ‘The supposed pedigree of the Equide is a deceitful delusion, 
which . . . in no way enlightens us on the paleontological origin of the 
Horse ’ (Trans. An. World, Eng. ed., p. 105. Italics his own). 

This marked characteristic of the fossil record has been emphasised 
by geologists for the last 130 years. Darwin himself admitted that the 
sudden appearance, in wide diversity and high specialisation, of the first 
forms of life afforded a valid objection to belief in evolution (Origin of 
Species, Chap. IX); and the mystery is even greater now, since the pro- 
gress of geological knowledge has discounted one suggested excuse for it 
after another. Thus great masses of pre-Cambrian sediments have been 
found which are perfectly fitted to have preserved traces of life had it 
existed, and the discovery even of fossil jellyfish in the Lower Cambrian 
underlines the contrasting barrenness of older rocks.’ Haeckel tried to 
account for the subsequent sudden incursions of new classes and orders 
by postulating ‘ ante-periods,’ or missing sections, in the known sequence 
of strata. But that idea has not survived. The missing portions would 
have to be far too large, if great enough to allow for slow production of 
the new forms. The Darwinist is also less able, now, to suggest unknown 
regions where these problems could have been worked out. And why 
oe all the great changes have been effected in undiscovered parts of 


According to ee Pteropods descended from Gastropods through Opistho- 
teal But Gastropods and Pteropods appear together in the Cambrian, and Opistho- 
branchs not until the Carboniferous period, regarded as two hundred million years later. 
So certain writers have tried to deny that the Cambrian forms were really Pteropods. But 
some (Hyolithes) have since been found with ‘ swimming organs ~—_ resembling those of 

’ (A. Morley Davies, Introd. to Paleontology, p 
5 * The absence of earlier fossils, i vi ofthe any rok capebl of pening ham, 
is the striking contrast between the Cambrian and prior - 
animals have left no fossil remains, nee ecraee 
it, General i 
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the record ? Should not some of them, at any rate, have been worked out 
in the great tracts which have been so closely examined since Cuvier 
postulated ‘ Revolutions of the Globe ’ (1812) to account for this very 
character of the record ? 

So it is interesting. to see that at least one Darwinist has no faith in 
slow evolution. This is Professor J. B. 8. Haldane, whose book The 
Causes of Hvolution was cited by Professor J. 8S. Huxley (Listener, Decem- 
ber 10th, 1942, p. 755) as giving the modern case for Natural Selection. 
For Haldane makes it clear that, in his opinion, Natural Selection is more 
of a conservative agent than a promoter of great changes. He tells us 
that : 


‘ (When) natural selection slackens new forms may arise which would not 
survive under more rigid competition, and many ultimately hardy combina- 
tions will thus have a chance of arising. . . . This seems to have happened 
on several occasions when a successful evolutionary step rendered a new type 
of organism possible, and the pressure of natural selection was temporarily 
slackened. Thus the distinction between the principal mammalian orders 
seems to have arisen during an orgy of variations in the early Eocene which 
followed the doom of the great reptiles and the-establishment of the mammals 
as the dominant terrestrial group. Since that date mammalian evolution has 
been a slower affair, largely a progressive improvement of the types originally 
laid down in the Eocene ’ (Op. cit., pp. 104-5). 


So it seems that when Professor Haldane comes to a major problem—.g., 
the appearance of the first whales, the first bats, and the other new orders 
which so suddenly present themselves in the Eocene—he withdraws 
Natural Selection from the scene. 

To the absence, then, and not the presence, of Natural Selection does 
this Darwinist appeal when confronted with the greatest enigmas of 
structural adaptation. <A ‘ successful evolutionary step ’ seems to be his 
euphemism for the widespread extermination of the great Reptile forms 
of land, sea and air at the close of the Mesozoic. Being relieved of oppres- 
sion by those former world lords, the insignificant Mammal quadrupeds of 
the Mesozoic (which also disappear) really survived the event (according 
to Haldane) but indulged in boisterous variations, turning themselves 
hastily into whales, bats, etc., before Natural Selection returned to check 
their excesses and improve their manners. So the wizard’s wand is as 
active as ever. ‘An orgy of variations’ is the latest formula, gravely 
offered by a foremost authority on. evolution, to dispose of the greatest 
problems of comparative anatomy.® 

The bankruptcy of evolution could hardly be more patent. And that 


6 What caused these riotous variations to occur, directed them to their very different 
ends, and kept them true to the same through all the complex adjustments required on the 
long road to each, is not stated. The chief claim for Natural Selection was, that it accounted 
for purposive adaptations without reference to a Creator; yet it fails us just where most 
required. But nothing abashes the evolutionist. To him, it is ‘clearly incredible’ to 
invoke special creation; but apparently quite ‘ credible,’ less ‘ evasive,’ less of a ‘ cloak 
for ignorance,’ and ‘ explains ’ matters better to talk of an ‘ orgy of variations.’ So the 
greatest problems are dismissed in three words, while a treatise is written on the shortening 
of a toe or the lengthening of a tooth. 
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is precisely what Professor Paul Lemoine emphasised, when concluding 
his review of palzontological facts, in the light of the latest findings of 
leading French paleontologists, zoologists and botanists. Summing up 
matters, as Editor-in-chief of the recent (1938) edition of the Encyclopédie 
Frangaise (Vol. V),” he wrote : 


‘Tl résulte de cet exposé que la théorie de |’évolution est impossible. Au 
fond, malgré les apparences, personne n’y croit plus. . . . L’Evolution est une 
sorte de dogme auquel les prétres ne croient plus mais qu’ils maintiennent pour 
leur peuple.’ 


Special attention to these remarks by the veteran geologist (Director 
of the Muséum National d’Hist. Naturelle, and twice President of the 
Soc. Géol. France), was drawn in the Compie Rendu Somm. Séances, Soe. 
Géol. France for April 4th, 1938. Apparently there was no serious objec- 
tion to them, for the only comment that appeared was to the effect that 
evolution theory had promoted research, and that it matters little what 
one’s theory may be so long as one distinguishes it clearly from the facts. 
In other words, French scientists regard evolution theory as an instrument 
for research rather than a result of research. And that seems to us to 
represent the truth of the matter. 

With regard to man himself, Professor Watson’s recent broadcasts 
were as misleading as his statements regarding evolution in general. He 
declared that man’s descent from ape is an established fact ; although, as 
it happens, the actual evidence negatives that supposition at every turn. 
Limits of space forbid our going into details here ; but there is actually 
far more evidence for the great age of human remains of the modern type 
than exists for the great age of any supposed ‘link’ or degraded type. 
Evolutionists persistently minimise or ignore the one while magnifying 
the other—as Sir Arthur Keith and others frankly admit that they must 
do, if their preconceptions are to survive.® 

What is more, it has been stressed by many comparative anatomists 
—British, American, French and German—that man’s structure is essen- 


7 Vol. V,Les Hires Vivants, embodies articles contributed by about thirty savants from 
the chief Universities, Museums, etc., of France. The writers include (Palzontologists) 
Professors Lemoine, Arambourg, , Carpentier and Joleaud ; (Zoologists) Professors Grassé, 
Guyénot, Jeannel, Picard and Pr Prenant ; (Botanists) Professors Allorge, Emberger, Gaussen 
end: Pavillard. The other contributors are Biologists, Bacteriologists, ete. 

‘Les sciences naturelles ont progressé sous le couvert de |’évolutionnisme; elles 
eaiebla progresser & l’appel de toutes les théories, quelles qu’elles soient, si le théoricien 
procéde & la consultation déférente des faite ’ (A. de Monzie, Introd. to Vol. V, and cited 
in Compte Rendu as above). Creationists, looking for purposive adaptations in nature, have 
established countless facts whose truth evolutionists admit to this day (vide Keith, Supp. 
to Nature, August 18th, 1923, p. 257, etc.) while trying to account for them differently. 
Evolutionists, of descent, have spent most of their time claiming coinci- 
dences as proofs ey away discrepancies. The field is cumbered with the débris 


* Watson, essentially a comparative anatomist, seems to have relatively little field 
experience. Like most purely laboratory workers (sometimes called ‘ hothouse palzonto- 
naeee ’) he pays scant attention to stratigraphic evidence regarding the respective ages of 

nn It is to Keith’s credit that, while arguing against 
oe eld evidence which he regards as a ‘ bogey,’ he does at least frankly admit its 
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tially more primitive, in many respects, than that of any known ape or 
monkey. According to Professor Marcelin Boule, man can have : 


‘been derived neither from the Anthropoid stem, nor from any other known 
group, but from a very ancient Primate stock that separated from the main 
line even before the giving off of the Lemuroids’ (‘ L’Homme fossile de la 
Chapelle-aux-Saints,’ Ann. de Paléontologie, 1912). 


According to Boule, then, the whole of man’s ancestry is a mental 
figment ; for the earliest known primates are Lemuroids, and man comes 
from no known group. According to Wood Jones, ‘man’s structure 
retains so many primitive features which have been lost by all known 
monkeys and apes, and is so free from any features peculiar to monkeys 
and apes, that : 


‘far from being a descendant of the apes, he may be looked upon as their 
ancestor’ (Op. cit., p. 38). And when discussing the possible discovery of 
links between men and apes, he says: ‘ They may present many features inter- 
mediate between men and anthropoids, but they would be missing links in the 
ancestry of the anthropoids, not lost ancestors of man ’ (p. 41). 


Here is certainly Watson’s evolutionism upside-down. And ontogeny 
tells the same tale ; for the human embryo never resembles an ape, while 
the ape embryo (according to De Beer, Keith and others) shows many. 
resemblances to man.!® Since this, according to the recapitulation theory, 
would indicate that apes descend from men, the Darwinist executes a 
volte-face and declares that in such cases the resemblance must be due to 
arrest in development, making men retain features transient in apes. So 
we see that, whether facts stand on their heels or their heads, the Dar- 
winist will always invent some question-begging form of words to square 
them with his preconceived creed. 

At every turn, consistency and objectivity are abandoned in dealing 
with the evidence, which is trimmed and twisted into artificial conformity 
with a belief which it is then represented as supporting. The whole 
process, from start to finish, has nothing to do with science properly so- 
called, and could not survive if it had. No such patently improper tactics 
are seen in any other department of research; the reason being that 
other departments, dealing with demonstrable matters, yield results only 
to objective consideration and sound reasoning. Evolution alone, dealing 
with the remote past, offers no penalty for pretentious nonsense, whether 
deriving men from apes or birds from flying-fish. 

Dovetas Dewar. 
L. M. Davrss. 


10 See G. R. de Beer, Zmbryology and Evolution, 1930, esp. pp. 59-63 ; he cites L. Bolk, 
Das Problem der Menschwerdung, 1926. Also see Sir A. Keith, esp. 12th Huxley Mem. 
Lecture, Supp. to Nature, August 18th, 1923, pp. 257-268. Many others refer to these 
same facts. 
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THE FALSE TIME 


Tuts is the time of God’s impossibility, 

The time when, in their fear, bodies make souls unfree, 
The time of no-more-doubt, 

That none dares live without, 

Since this is distance (and His proof) twixt Him and me. 


Day without night might be, for all we know, day false. 

A treetop’s traffic with free air is night that calls 

Hope back to secrecy. 

Men who deny the tree 

In them in rigorous range, Christ’s strife, are discrowned Sauls. 


I, too, have been as blind with all-day-long, and still, 
Being too closely packed in Time, am tainted will. 
The poet has no choice, 

Being in part the voice 

That sings men’s sectuv hope of Now beyond the hill. 


But, seeing West more fully, growing old, I find 

A meaning in the shadow and the lights that blind, 
The hand above the eyes 

That seek where no land lies, 

And God’s awareness in the unaware lost mind. 


Our times are not in truth the Time men mean within 
When they are silent under equinox and in 
Themselves as in their sleep. 

Ah! Let their bodies keep 

That holiday alive when they awake and sin. 


Return them to the vision of Jerusalem, 
Which is not anywhere but now, and Now for them | 
Not known as now, who move 
In no continuous love. 
Let the impossible glory be their diadem. 
L. AAaRONSON. 





ANATOLE FRANCE 


WirH varying degrees of truth and sensationalism the search goes on for 
the deeper causes of the tragedy of France. We need not be surprised 
that in the course of the inquest more than one investigator should have 
charged Anatole Thibaut dit Anatole France with administering poison 
to the victim. The accusation is not without plausibility. Its force 
must be very apparent to those of us who hold that scepticism in its 
various forms is a disease of the intelligence. Read Anatole France on 
Pyronnhism, on the errors of history, on the limitations of the human 
reason, and ask yourself whether a generation reared on this is likely 
to find itself well equipped to meet a shock. Que sais-je is a poor anti-tank 
defence. But no sooner does the mind make these admissions than senti- — 
ment is in full revolt against them. At the height of the blitz I re-read 
the story of Pierre Noziére from Le Livre de Mon Ami to La Vie en Fleur. 
I have wandered again in the company of the disreputable and lovable 
Abbé Coignard, turned back to Le Génie Latin and Le Jardin d’ Epicure, 
and escaped from the war many times in the pages of La Vie Littéraire. 
Must I make a bonfire of that row of orange-coloured volumes which 
would certainly nave a place in my desert-island library ? 

The reader will have perceived that the stage is set for what is called, 
in the contemporary jargon, a rationalisation of my prejudices. These 
volumes that escaped the blitz with only a little splintered glass over 
them shall not perish by my hand and the salvage collector need not call. 
The jury must pardon me if the defence of my client leads me rather far 
afield. I shall have to ask them to consider the modern: mind in general, 
the French mind in particular, and the nature of this substance which 
the prosecution alleges to have been poison. The personal character of 
the accused is no part of my concern. Others may write on ‘ Anatole 
France, the Man,’ and when their picture is constructed from his writings 
I find myself regarding it with the scepticism with whjch he himself 
regarded the effort to reconstruct the past. In the few years since his 
death we have had a multitude of books, scandalous and adulatory. 
The impression left on my mind, even by the friendly scribe who has 
described the salon of Madame Arman de Caillavet, is that, in the phrase 
favoured by the flappers in the last war, he was not ‘nice to know.’ 
There are times when his own comment on Baudelaire comes to mind : 
Cet homme est détestable, j’en conviens. 

Let us return to the question : Did Anatole France poison the modern 
French mind ? We devote a great deal of study to the mind in these days. 
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We do not study it more profoundly than our forefathers did but more 
self-consciously and pretentiously in the mcdern manner and with a 
greater readiness to find refuge in long words. From all this psychologising 
there emerges a recognition that the common weakness, the almost 
universal neurosis, is an instability, a search for security in an insecure 
world. If we represent the mental world by a straight line, we shall find 
at one end of it a condition of passive receptivity, a complete inability 
to reduce the changing impressions of life to order and system. At the 
other is a compulsion to find a place f r every spare piece in the jig-saw 
of life. That way lies paranoia. We can ali recognise these two extremes. 
Between them are those who have adapted themselves with varying 
degrees of success to the demands of life and to their own aspirations 
after an unattainable equilibrium. There are also the failures to whom 
we owe much of the glory and the tragedy of life. 

Now the French mind has solved the problem of intense mental 
activity without neurosis more completely than any other. That is why 
the so-called new psychologies have made so little impression and have 
found their few advocates and exponents on French soil among foreigners, 
This success, like every other, has its price. There could not be a French 
Luther or Kierkegaard. If a French philosopher goes mad, it will not be 
as Nietzsche did. Where the mind fails to adapt itself and resolve its 
conflicts, we shall get, not the soul-tortures of a Kierkegaard but simply 
the intellectual deficiency disease of Port Royal. All this may be postu- 
lated without distortion in comparing the French mind with the German 
and our own, but let us beware of the over-simplification which imagines 
that it is any-more homogeneous. Frenchmen themselves are too fond 
of talking of le vrai visage of their country when they mean a still phote- 
graph which gives one of the infinite varieties of expression on that most 
seductive of human faces. There are opposing types of mind and outlook 
each of which may claim to belong to an authentic French tradition. 
For generations, be it remembered, the education of France was in the 
hands of the Jesuits. They have left ar indelible impression on French 
modes of thinking and expression. The libre penseur cannot escape it. 
In his penetrating novel L’Hmpreinte Edouard Estaunié pictures a 
young man trained by the ‘Compagnie.’ He ends an atheist, hating his 
teachers, but he is Jesuit in eternum. Anatole France cannot escape 
this. Phrases from the missal come naturally to his lips. He understands 
it so well and represents so fully that side of the French mind that is in 
revolt against it, that if you will steep yourself sufficiently long in his 
writing, the phrases of the bien-pensants, even when uttered in all serious- 
ness will seem to have an ironical flavour as though the s rs are 
parodying themselves. 

And that brings us near to the heart of the charge. Have I not 
admitted this dissolving effect of his thought and expression on an 
authentic element in the French tradition ? The charge, of course, does 
not begin with Anatole France. The reader will already be thinking of 
Montaigne and his sagesse, of Voltaire and of Moliére, offending pas Dieu 
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mais les dévots.. If Anatole France had not lived these would have 
been part of the culture of every Frenchman. It was not likely that the 
nineteenth century would fail to produce any representative of this 
tradition. It is this element itself we have to consider. Is it poison ? 

For that matter, what is poison ? There is not very much, not only 
in the pharmacopeeia but in the dietary which may not be so described 
if the due balance and proportion be disturbed. An individual or a 
generation nurtured entirely on the sceptical tradition would be perverted. 
An exclusive diet of St. Ignatius or Martin Luther would produce an ~ 

impossible companion. Anatole France is poison if you wesc but he is a 
therapeutic poison. 

The volatile face of post-1870 France can be studied in that very 
mixed company that Madame de Caillavet gathered around her—Anatole 

_ France, Jules Lemaitre, Marcel Proust, Pierre Loti, Commandant Riviére, 
and the last brilliant and misguided survivor, Charles Maurras. There 
is not an aspect of modern intellectual life which will not be found pre- 
sented there. Sentimental socialism had its place. One of the young 
members of the circle, Coulangheon, who died in his early twenties, 
recognised this for what it was, an ersatz religion. ‘ La foi socialiste,’ 
he moaned, ‘ est plus désolante encore que la foi chrétienne.’ How right 
he was. 

I shall not attempt to assess the importance or sincerity in the thought 
of Anatole France of his own ventures into contemporary politics. He 
seems to have been tempted by Boulangism and, with his Monsieur 
Bergeret, he achieves, for me at least, the incredible feat of being tedious. 
Charles Maurras believes all this to be a blague. He may be right, but I 
do not think so. The point not to be overlooked is that if the acid of 
Anatolian scepticism was turned on to some of the things by which 
Western civilisation has lived and must continue to live, or perish for the 
lack of them, it was also directed against the most dangerous and destruc- 
tive of modern errors. -No one has more perfectly analysed and refuted 
the postulates of secular religion, including the fatal belief in the natural 
perfectibility of human nature. That is a delusion which has shed more 
blood than all the inquisitions. Describing a visit from an anarchist, 
Anatole France tell us that he did not believe in original sin, although 
that is a dogma of such solid and stable truth that anything may be 
built upon it. It is less bad men, as he saw in his analysis of the character 
of Robespierre, than sincere well-meaning men who plunge humanity in 
blood and tears. ‘If in this world alone we have hope,’ said St. Paul, 
‘we are of all men the most miserable.’ The vision of Anatole France 
did not go so deep and the escape from misery was his reward, but again 
and again the analysis of secular humanitarianism and its delusions 
brings him to a recognition of the natural truths in supernatural dogmas. 
He professed himself near to believing ‘ that the God of my old Bible was 
right.’ Never does he make the mistake of the theological modernist. 
He is fully aware that his intellectual defence of certain Christian doctrines 
is not the gift of faith. He never pretends to be a Christian, but he sees 
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clearly enough where the choice lies. It is, for the ‘Western world, 
Christianity or radical scepticism. Secular religion offends his intellect, 
his taste, his historic sense. And he knows that it has failed. 

But absolute scepticism is no resting place for the human mind. In 
the modern world it is only the French mind that can keep its equilibrium 
there, and it cannot do it completely. Even Anatole France has to 
demonstrate the reality of Brunetiére’s besoin de croire. That, I think, 
is the explanation of Monsieur Bergeret ond the very unepicurean agita+ 
tion about Dreyfus. 

The mention of Brunetiére leads direct to the controversy which pre- 
faces one of the volumes of La Vie Litiéraire and raises the whole question 
of the criticism of human reason. There are two persistent themes in 
the writing of Anatole France which I shall not attempt to defend. One 
is the belittlement of human reason, the other the solipsism which is its 
natural consequence. He denies the postulate that man is a rational 
animal. Human speech is only a complication of the sounds of the beasts 
and we must not expect it to express much more than the fundamental 
instincts. More thorough than Freud, Anatole France explains—so far 
as the word ‘ explanation ’ has any meaning for him—everything from 
below. It is useless to consider the government of men unless we recognise 
that they are des mauvais singes. It follows that the crowning folly of 
this over-prized reason is to seek to know the meaning of things—rerum | 
cognoscere causas. We are necessarily imprisoned in the world of our own 
individuality. Objective criticism of literature or life cannot exist. All 
we can offer is the adventures of the individual soul among masterpieces. 
Let us admit that whatever we may pretend to discuss we are really 
talking only of ourselves whenever we are not strong enough to be silent. 
The fumes of all this are stupefying and we find in Anatole France, as he 
found in his Abbé, ‘son indulgente sagesse et cette sorte de scepticisme 
généreux ou tendent ses considérations sur l’homme, si mélées de mépris - 
et de bienvaillance.’ 

What is the error of all this? Is it to look at life with open eyes and 
reject illusions? Not at all. The present generation has less reason 
than most for failing to observe with how little wisdom the world is 
governed. The mistake is not in the recognition that reason does not rule 
de facto ; ; it is the denial of its claims de jure. We rarely escape from the 
prison of the ego and a free act is the rarest thing i in the world, but it 
remains true that ‘ man is the master of things,’ and the ultimate heresy 
is to deny it. 

There is then a poison—a powerful poison—in the compound which 
makes up the work of Anatole France. If we extract this alkaloid and 
administer it the effects may be lethal. One can well believe that, in 
minds which lack the Latin balance and instinct for moderation, this 
distillation occurs. It does not follow that this has been so in France. 
In the Catholic secondary schools of France one of the most widely used 
text-books of French literature is that of the Abbé Calvet. His words 
on Montaigne deserve to be quoted because they apply so largely to the 
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subject of this essay and because they illustrate so well the balance of 
the French mind. ‘Il a fait du mal,’ he writes of the great essayist, 
‘parce qu’il dissout l’affirmation et l’enthousiasme ; il a fait du bien, 
parce qu’il console dans la désillusion.’ He proceeds : 


We must read him : he will sharpen the critical sense ; he corrects immode- 
rate gestures, inordinate actions, dangerous illusions ; he teaches us to love 
and to use the French language. We must beware of him. He paralyses and 
kills the life of action. A society made up of Montaignes would be charming 
and impossible ; it would be dead. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


1 Manuel Illustré d’ Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise. (Paris, 1920.) P. 178. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


SPEAKER OF THE COMMONS 


Snycz all modern Speakers of the Commons are supposed to put off 
Party prejudices as they put on their wigs, it may be asked why there 
should ever be argument from the Opposition concerning the choice of 
a man for this high office. Last month’s election passed with a merely 


formal questioning. It is not always so. After the death of that great | 


Speaker, Arthur Wellesley Peel, who was once summoned from his palace 
to subdue, by the majesty of his presence, a free fight on the floor of 
the House, Mr. Balfour acrimoniously accused the Liberals under Lord 
Rosebery of gross partisanship in their suggested nominations of Courtney, 
Grey, Campbell-Bannerman, Matthew White-Ridley and Asquith, who 
was supported by the comic Radical, Labouchere, on the ground that 
‘Margot would occasionally steal the Speaker’s wig and replace her 
husband in the chair—a refreshing change.’ Sir William Harcourt tartly 
replied to Balfour. It will be remembered that the choice at last fell 
upon William Court Gully, of whom the bitter Harcourt remarked : 
“he knows nothing and nobody knows him.’ Nevertheless Gully made 
another exemplary Speaker. 

How can a Speaker be partial? Obviously (or optically) by denying 
independent members a hearing; perhaps in deference to the Party 
whips’ lists of M.P.’s who plead for preference. Speaker Brand (1872-84) 
denied that he had ever seen such a list. Others have. If the Speaker 
does not allow his eye to be caught by a bore or a crank that too may be 
partiality—without Party feeling. Some Speakers have been so sensitive 
on this point that they have not dared to visit their political clubs after 
their elevation. But it is certain that the eye is the Speaker’s weak or 
tempted member. It should glance or rove in just inquiry. Yet it 
should be steady—unlike the eye of a Speaker of the Restoration Period, 


Sir John Trevor, whose portraits reveal what Lord Campbell pompously 


described as an ‘ unfortunate obliquity of vision.’ This meant that two 
or more M.P.’s would believe themselves to be simultaneously called. 
Never since then, I believe, has the House chosen a Speaker with a squint. 


PoETRY AND OCCULTISM 


Our greatest poet of the Twentieth Century (so far)}—W. B. Yeats— 
has been over three years with the immortals.. He is beginning to be 
interred under the weight of posthumous comment and criticism. And 
soon, no doubt, smaller and brighter biographical studies, more romantic 
‘lives,’ will follow the conscientious W. B. Yeats (1865-1939) of Mr. 
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Joseph Hone. The paradox, the enigma of Yeats is here—how was it 
possible for one so learned in craftmanship, with a self-consciousness so 

beautifully disciplined, and (towards the end) in a mood of such complete 

disillusionment, to believe, or to make a show of believing, in the hotch- 

potch of a confused occultism, gathered from suspect sources amongst 

spiritualists, theosophists, and heretics of every conceivable degree of, 
crankiness and incredibility ? As to that, Mr. Hone has a paragraph of true 

insight. He writes : 


Nobody ever felt certain about Yeats’ faith in the occult. Did he really 
believe, or was it just a playing with fantastic images ? The dull-witted were 
troubled by doubts, and forgot that even to be certain that magic is magic 
deprives it of all mysteriousness, Yeats felt mystery as a prime necessity of 
his soul. His poetic genius halted half-way between faith and smile, so as to 
preserve the sibylline quality of his own experience. 


Or, as an Irish contemporary more bluntly put it to me in Yeats’s 
early days: ‘ Your Wullie wud do better if he wudn’t blarney us into 
believing that the fairies really exist.’ 

When I first saw Yeats, many years ago, in the rooms of Robert 
Gregory in Oxford, he was the personification of the Celtic Bard, with 
his jet-black hair straggling loose over his forehead. Already in those 
days he had effected a curious synthesis of Poltergeists and Plato, of 
Eusapia Palladino and Plotinus. ‘Some Platonist affirms,’ he writes in 
one of the finest poems of his most moving later collection, The Tower 
(1928) ; and there was always that engaging vagueness about his quota- 
tions from esoteric philosophies, which one suspects that he had: rather 
skimmed than studied. Thus, on that far-off evening, he glided into the 
room with the remark that certain essential symbols had been omitted 
from the roof of the Shelley memorial which he had just seen for the 
first time. ‘Plotinus says somewhere,’ he murmured. We gathered that 
Plotinus would not have approved the memorial. We did not ask what 
would have been the ‘ messages ’ concerning it from Madame Blavatsky, 
D. D. Home, Cecil Husk, Florrie Cook, and the Brothers Davenport. 


ARTHUR MACHEN 


The most acceptable gift for a man of eighty, sustained or (one may 
say) afflicted by a Civil List Pension, is a cheque. I hope that the one to 
be presented to Arthur Machen this month will be large. Those meagre 
Official pittances, allotted to artists, writers and scientists, have long 
been a scandal. All that can be said for the revised method of distribu- 
tion is that it now condescends to omit humiliating references to the plight 
of the recipients. ‘On account of his reduced circumstances.’ ‘In 
consideration of her destitute condition.’ ‘ Inadequate means of support.’ 
These apologies for stingy allowances used to be publicly pronounced. 
They read like denunciations after doles. Indeed, what crime could be 
more clumsy than to fall into poverty after a life-time’s devotion to 
creative work ? 
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Fleet Street, I hear, contributed to the birthday cheque. A few 
journalists remarked in print that Arthur Machen was forgotten there. 
If so, he will not be offended ; for this romantic reporter regarded his 
journalistic life as a Season in Hell. His days were mainly spent amongst 
the roaring lion-cubs of Carmelite House, just then busily engaged in 
spreading infantilism amongst the people. One of Machen’s descriptive 
pieces was condemned by Lord Northcliffe, in a special communiqué, as 
‘a wiseacre article.’ In other words, it taught something. And that 
would never do. ‘ Education increases ; ignorance grows deeper,’ wrote 
Machen. His release from journalism forms the happy end to Far Off 
Things and Things Near and Far. If certain of his early stories belong 
to their period, while suggesting a weird collaboration between De 
Quincey and Robert Louis Stevenson, these two small volumes, with 
their pictures of wild Wales and of a solitary struggler’s life in London, 
make surely one of the most deligbtful autobiographies of our time ; 
they must not be forgotten. 


Rartines Down 


What has become of all those worthy hearts, the charitable men who, 
in April, always appealed to owners of London square gardens, to open 
those gardens for the sport of children in the summer months *—the 
Secretary, Metropolitan Public Gardens Association ; the Secretary, 
London Gardens Guild ; the Secretary, Commons and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society ; with the Chairman of the Council of the Sunlight 
League ? Their occupation’s gone.. Spring colours the squares. The 
children can go where they like. They will not be repelled by futile 
notices proclaiming that the gardens are still legally private. 

It may be that the railings will stay down for ever. But who will 
remove the hideous houses that dominate green spaces ? Walking across 
one of the largest, a few weeks ago, I was oppressed by indignant, vacated 
mansions, glowering in neglect over sodden leaves, abortive allotments, 
ruined flower-beds. In one of those pretentious ‘residences’ lived a 
celebrated late Victorian statesman, of literary tastes ; another, writer 
rather than politician, was his near neighbour—each in turn protected by 
glum policemen from possible Irish assault ; while facing my old and 
ugly home a Victorian hostess received the eligible young men whom she 
was supposed to be entrapping for her beautiful nieces. It was of her 
that King Edward VII said that she ought to be set to catch the elusive 
Boer General, De Wet. In those days that was applauded as quite a good 
joke—for a King. From the now rusty balconies opposite, excited 
families would watch the gay hansoms, rosettes on their horses, striped 
cotton coverings on their roofs, as they jingled up to the ‘ smart ’ lady’s 
door, conveying top-hatted heirs, to be caught by marriageable beauties. 
And now, what could be more dreary than the dingy-grey buildings that 
decay in dull incomprehension ? Their blind windows reveal the self-pity 
of morose invalids deserted by once submissive attendants. End their 
expensive misery. Nobody can afford them. Replace them by pseudo- 
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rustic cottage-dwellings in the latest Chelsea style ; surrounding squares 
without railings, and therefore doomed to be defiled by cigarette-cartons, 
discarded newspapers, orange peel—if we ever see oranges again—and the 
occasional broken boot or damaged bowler hat. 


Who isn’t Wuo ? 


A mild amusement, as well as the usual information, may be derived 
from the 1943 issue of that admirable reference book Who’s Who. Annually 
its bulk has swollen, until one begins to wonder whether, in time, it may 
become impossible to include the increasing multitude of celebrities 
within the covers of one octavo volume; whether, some day, almost 
everybody may not be somebody ; whether, at the end of this century, 
it may not be easier to collect descriptions of those who are not ‘ who.’ 
This year indeed the book is shorter than in 1942 by a few pages. A 
slight shrinkage which need not be attributed to an editorial censorship of 
mediocrities. 

It may be discovered in Who’s Who that the war ha’ made the recrea- 
tions of eminent persons retrospective. Several confess that they used to 
play tennis, golf, cricket; or go motoring. For obvious reasons these 
amusements are restricted, though the former tastes remain on record. 
One recreationist has been constant throughout life. Bernard Shaw 
has always been ready to amuse himself with ‘ anything except sport.’ 
Miss Edith Sitwell, too, has long retained her distaste for most things 
except. ‘ reviewer-baiting.’ But Mr. Osbert Sitwell has turned from the 
‘ pied-piping ’ of 1938 and the nitwit-baiting and jittering of 1939 to 
‘thinking for himself,’ with all other enjoyments in abeyance. Yet the 
most revealing entry from those whose tastes change with the deplorably 
changing times comes, this year, from Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. In 1938 
he abounded in enthusiasms—for model aeroplanes, plats régionaux, 
improvisation and (impenitently) the bull-ring. In 1939 (before-the war) 
he admitted to tastes for ‘motoring, seeing churches, lunching and 
motoring on, talking, listening and again talking.’ A busy and (we hope) 
an instructive life. Alas, this year Mr. Sitwell enters one word only 
under ‘recreations,’ the monosyllable—none. The comedy is finished — 
The curtain descends. Not with a whimper, but a bang—to adapt a line 
from another living poet who also records no recreations. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 
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4 GOOD GUIDE 


Wixp plants are our best guide to Great Britain. If they have taught 
me no botany, they have taught me geography; mountains, hills, 
forests, rivers, I know them as well as a schoolboy, perhaps, better, having 
seen them for myself. And like a good guide they include everything. 
Once I met an American who told me he had come to this country to see 
its famous golf-courses ; I found them a subject on which I could speak 
with knowledge, for does not Matted Sea-lavender grow on the golf- 
course at Hunstanton, Striated Catchfly at Littlehampton, Bloody 
Cranesbill at Seascale, while at Sandwich—? But a guide should begin 
with London. , 

Gwendolen in Oscar Wilde’s play says, ‘I had no idea there were any 
flowers in the country.’ It is usually supposed that the only flowers she 
was familiar with were expensive ones from florists, but considering the 
title of the play, The /mportance of Being Ernest, I am going to think she 
was a botanist who for some reason confined her studies to London. And 
why not ? Is Curtis’s Flora Londinesis not one of the notable botanical 
books ? Did Lord de Tabley not find in the month of August 188 wild 
plants in Hyde Park? I wonder if Gwendolen. was as puzzled as I was 
by a strange yellow flower growing in some western streets. Probably 
not, for being a botanist she would identify it as the South American 
Galinsoga and guess it had escaped from Kew. But I doubt if she found 
the yellow flower that shot up so profusely after the Great Fire, making a 
golden fire of its own, London Rocket. 

London is not the only town that has given its name to a wild flower. 
Nottingham Catchfly still appears in the neighbourhood of Nottingham 
Castle, where it was first identified, but probably it would be vain to 
search Deptford for the Deptford Pink. Bristol Rock-cress can be found 
at Bristol, though with difficulty, but at Oxford no one can fail to see 
Oxford Ragwort ; in spite of its botanical name, Senesio squalidus, which 
might be translated Squalid Old Man, its cheerful yellow flowers enliven 
the city’s walls through most of the year. But anyone who sets off by 
train from London to see it may as well stop at Ealing ; he will already 
have seen it outside Paddington Station. Plants travel a good deal by 
rail, some as seeds making long journeys in trucks, others blown along 
the line by the gust of a passing train. The Squalid Old Man, travelling 
by rail, has visited not only London, but such distant places as Warwick 
and Winchester. 

Flowers do of course grow in the country, though Gwendolen was so 
surprised to see them, but as far as wild flowers are concerned, one might 
do well enough in towns. Take Aldeburgh, a small town, half a town, you 
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might say, the other half having been swept away by the sea, as witness 
the town hall standing almost on the beach: 
Here the strong mallow strikes her slimy root, 
Here the dull night-shade hangs her deadly fruit ; 
-On hills of dust the henbane’s faded green, 
And pencil’d flower of sickly scent is seen ; 
At the wall’s base the fiery nettle springs, 
With fruit globose and fierce with poison’d stings ; 
Above (the growth of many a year) is spread 
The yellow level of the stone-crop’s bed ; 
In every chink delights the fern to grow, 
With glossy leaf and tawny bloom below : 
These, with our sea-weeds, rolling up and down, 
Form the contracted Flora of the town.* 


But plants are a guide not only to towns but to all places of interest. 
Tuberous Thistle takes us to Avebury, where we see ancient stones and 
an earthwork of which Aubrey says, ‘ This old monument does as much 
exceed in greatness the so renowned Stoneheng, as a Cathedral doeth a 
parish Church.” If we go to the New Forest to look for Lungwort we 
shall probably find ourselves at Beaulieu Abbey. Lungwort, that gets its 
name from white blotches on the leaves suggesting a cure for consump- 
tion, was no doubt used by the monks, though it was not discovered by 
botanists till the seventeenth century. If we happen to be in the north 
of England, either of two rare plants, the deadly Baneberry or the insipid 
Mountain Currant, might lead us to Rievaulx Abbey. Perhaps places of 
literary interest appeal to us; in that case, if our search for wild plants 
does not take us to London, it will almost certainly take us to the Lake 
District. A sure and easy way to see the Wild Tulip is to pay a visit to 
William Morris’s garden at Kelmscott, where, once carefully cherished 
by the poet, it now survives him. If we should happen to be romantically 
minded, we are blessed indeed if Birthwort guides our steps to Godstow 
Priory. The nuns, those holy midwives, must have used the plant that 
still grows abundantly in their forsaken garden, but it is not of births 
we shall think, but of a burial. Somewhere under our feet lies the Fair 
Rosamond, according to the epitaph (‘ nothing answerable to her beauty,’ 
says Camden) : 

Hac jacet in tumba rosa mundi non Rosamunda, 
Non redolet, sed olet, quae redolere solet ;— 
Rosa mundi—the world’s rose—lies in this tomb, 
Not Rosamunda—a pure rose ; 
She smells not sweetly now, but stinks, 
She who was wont to smell so sweetly. 


Carlyle quotes his Teufelsdrickh, ‘Some time before Small-pox was 
extirpated, there came a new malady of the spiritual sort on Europe: I 
mean the epidemic, now endemical, of View-hunting,’—Carlyle adding 
the comment ‘ How true!’ As this epidemic has not abated but rather 


2 Crabbe. 
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increased, we expect plants to take us to vantage-points, from which we 
can best view the scenery ; and in this they do not fail. Unless we feel 
like the decadent poet, 


I am so tired of holly-sprays 
And weary of the bright box-tree,? 


we shall climb Box Hill, ‘ whither the ladies, gentlemen, and other water- 
drinkers from the neighbouring Ebesham Spaw, often resort during the 
heat of summer, to walk, collation, and divert themselves in the natural 
alleys and shady recesses, among the Box-trees.’ Things have changed 
since Evelyn’s time ; no water-drinkers go now to Epsom or come from 
it, and the people who resort to Box Hill mostly sit on the open hillside, 
drinking with their eyes the distant Weald. But so many suffer from this 
epidemic of View-hunting, that, like a patient who prefers a private ward 
in a hospital, we may keep to the back of the hill. Perhaps we shall 
follow the favourite walk of George Meredith, one poet who preferred 
wild flowers—‘ O my wild ones ! ’—to the ‘ prim little scholars’ of the 
garden. We shall see not only Holly-sprays, but in their natural state 
bright Box-trees. Having stept over clipt Box-hedges in gardens, we 
may be surprised at their size. Even so we may wonder how they made 
boxes, unless we remember that boxes were usually small objects, box and 
pyx being much the same word. We may not have known they had such 
nice flowers, but in spring at least 


All day in the sweet box-tree the bee for pleasure hummeth.*® 


Our view at the back of the hill will be restricted, but we shall see what 
to my northern eyes is perhaps the pleasantest sight in England, a chalk 
hill covered with dark Yews, and among them 


Flashing as in gusts the’sudden-lighted whitebeam.* 


Plants are so much the best guide to the Highlands that they may be 
said to be the only guide. Of the thousands of people who set off each 
summer for John o’ Groats few are destined to see the Highlands. They 
imagine them to be mountains, but as Geikie explains in The Scenery of 
Scotland, they are an enormous plateau, deeply cut by low glens and 
lochs. Anyone will realise that who takes the hour’s walk, mostly on the 
level, from Cairngorm to Ben Muich-dhui. People see as much of the 
Highlands by driving through the glens as we should see of a table by 
crawling on the floor. Plants draw us up the slopes to where, as though 
the rain and mist were not enough, they live by splashing burn and 
dripping rock-ledge. They guarantee no view, for not every day is clear, 
or has only ’ 

White mist around the hollows of the hills, 
Phantoms of frith or lake.5 


2 Dowson after Verlaine. 
* Bridges. 

* Meredith. 

5 Allingham. 
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But mist has its compensation, being in fact a kind of field-glass, limiting 
the view no doubt, but making things look large and bright. As for the 
plants themselves, they are mostly charming dwarves with evergreen 
leaves and cheerful flowers. They are Arctic plants, and certainly they — 
can endure great cold ; Moss Campion has been known to emerge alive 
from a melting block of ice. The remains of some of them have been 
found as far south as Devon, driven thither, we may suppose, in the Ice 
Age. After the ice retreated and other plants invaded the land, they 
withdrew to the north where they survive with an Arctic animal, the blue 
mountain hare. But why take the trouble to go to the Highlands to see 
these plants, or even to the Lake District or Teesdale or Wales? Moss 
Campion, Purple Saxifrage, Bearberry, Mountain Avens, we can see them 
in our own or a neighbour’s rockery. Of course we shall not miss the 
Highlands by not going there ;: for if it be true, 

To make a prairie it takes a clover and one bee,— 

And revery. 


The revery alone will do 
If bees are few,® 


we shall see the Highlands well enough without leaving our street. If we 
can make a mountain of a mole-hill, why not of a rockery ? We might 
even reconstruct the Ice Age, clearing up points still obscure to the 
botanist. So much so that we have only to look at a rockery and 


This landscape where the cuckoo shouts 
Will be the North Pole then or thereabouts. 


Except for birds perhaps, plants are indeed our only guide 


In the highlands, in the country places, 
Where the plain old men have rosy faces.” 


I must not forget the country places. All guide-books are useless, 


Where essential silence cheers and blesses, 
And for ever in the hill-recesses 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies.? 


But plants take us to places where, if we are silent ourselves, some shy 
wild animal may be unsuspicious of our presence. How contemptible 
are all guide-books to Great Britain, unable to show us a blue mountain 
hare or even an otter. To see an otter is to see England. One day a 
botanist said, ‘ You will find Spring Snowflake, but keep your eyes open ; 
you are sure to see an otter.’ So having found the plant I sat down by a 
Quantock stream, enduring the cold March wind, to wait for the otter. I 
knew I should see it, for Spring Snowflake is much rarer as a plant than 
an otter as an animal. I fixed my eyes on a bend of the stream, round 

® Emily Dickinson. 

7 R. L. Stevenson. 
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which something told me it would come. I could see it already in imagina- 
tion, swimming and being swept along with the current, like a person 
both walking and being carried down an escalator. I can see it still in 
memory, its fierce face rising among the ripples; I can see it now as 
clearly as the Snowflake; in fact it is hard to believe that I did not 
really see an otter. 

Plants of course cannot afford to ignore altogether the more popular 
resorts, as seaside towns, waterfails, caverns and such like. So we find 
that to see White Rock-rose waving in the wind on Brean Down we have 
to pass through Weston-super-Mare. Alternatively we could pass through 
Torquay to see it at Babbacombe. Spring Gentian takes us up Teesdale 
and we should feel mean not to pay our pence to visit that famous water- 
fall, High Force. Cheddar Gorge, with its much advertised caverns, is- 
not to be avoided, for nowhere else can we find the Cheddar Pink. 

O dinna think, my pretty pink, 
But I can live without thee, 


says Burns; but he was thinking merely of a woman, not of a wild 
flower. We borrow the name Pink not only to denote a colour, but to 
express the acme of something ; Mercutio calls himself ‘ the very pink of 
perfection.’ So it is not surprising that the Cheddar Pink, too tempting 
not to be picked or uprooted, remains now on but a few inaccessible rocks. 
That was what I thought at least till I offered to show it to a rheumatic 
elderly woman. When we drove up the Gorge and ‘ Stop ’ I cried to her 


chauffeur, she looked at the cliff and said, ‘ Don’t tell me I have to climb 
up there.’ But that was what I did tell her. Though I helped her as 
best I could, supporting and dragging her, she appeared to hold me 
responsible for the steepness of the slope. At last I brought her to a point 
where we could see a few Pinks growing on a rock. ‘ But can’t I get to 
them ?’ she asked. ‘Surely you don’t want to pick them,’ I protested. 
‘Certainly not,’ she replied. ‘ You just want to examine them,’ I sug- 
gested. ‘No, I don’t want to examine them,’ she surprised me by 
answering testily. ‘Then what do you want?’ I asked. ‘I want to 
touch one,’ she-replied. Extraordinary, I thought ; what strange tender- 
ness is this that makes her want to touch a wild flower ? Then I remem- 
bered hearing of a society that held an annual competition, Who could 
find most wild flowers, each flower not only to be seen but touched? ‘I 
am sorry,’ I said and made as though I would move away. ‘ Don’t leave 
me,’ she screamed, clutching my arm. We struggled down to where near 
the foot the chauffeur was waiting. ‘ Madam, is this the flower you are 
looking for?’ he asked. He was pointing to a Cheddar Pink. She 
looked at the plant and she looked at me; then, having stooped and 
touched it, she took the chauffeur’s arm and left me to follow behind. 


ANDREW YOUNG. 





WASTE 


THERE were six passengers in the compartment. Three of them were 
young men in uniform, the others were civilians. Two were elderly men : 
they spoke in well modulated voices, and their remarks could be over- 
heard by everyone in the compartment. Obviously they were. accus- 
tomed to speaking in lecture rooms, and we remembered that the train 
stopped in Oxford. 

One of them was discussing some young man who had evidently been 
his pupil. 

‘I am glad they did not call him up,’ he said, ‘it would have been 
such a waste.’ 

There was the suggestion of a noise opposite me. I glanced up and 
saw a young Air Force Sergeant. He had wings on his tunic, and then I 
noticed that his left foot was in plaster. He was frowning, as though 
about to speak ; then he sank back again in silence. But obviously he 
had not enjoyed the remark about some young man or other being wasted 

if he had to go into the Forces. 

The civilian next to me, a middle-aged man with a thin face and bright 
blue eyes, looked up at the young airman. Between his knees the thin 
man held a well-worn walking stick. No, it was two sticks, and they were 
heavier than the kind men use merely to have something to play about 

‘with. He was staring straight ahead at the young airman’s stick, which 
was heavy, too, but very new. 

The third man in uniform sat in the corner. He was a private with 
‘ Canada ’ on his shoulder. 

He had heard, too, and he had seen that both the thin man in civilian 
clothes and the airman were lame. The Canadian’s blunt face was very 
red. Suddenly he spoke : 

‘ Sir,’ he said to the Dons, who looked up in surprise, ‘ Sir, you will 
pardon me if I say something. We fellows in the fighting services aren’t 
too hot on having it spoken of as “ waste’ when a fellow joins up. You 
will pardon me for speaking.’ 

The Dons were startled. There was a polite gurgling noise from one of 
them about ‘My dear young man,’ and ‘ we had no intention ° fol- 
lowed by an embarrassed silence. Then both leaned forward and studied 
a report which one of them had hurriedly taken out of a well-worn brief 
case. 

There was a mischievous glint in the thin man’s eyes which seemed to 
light up his severe face. 
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‘ You don’t remember me, Professor , and he mentioned a dis- 
tinguished name. ‘ But I was one of the undergraduates who used to. 
come to your lectures before the last war. No, no use mentioning my 
name. You won’t remember me. I joined up when I’d been in Oxford 
only four terms. But as our young Canadian friend has brought up this 
subject, I, too, would like to say something.’ 

* Of course, do,’ said the Professor graciously. 

‘I’m sorry for the young man, whoever he was, who hasn’t been called 
up because it would be a waste,’ the thin man said. ‘That’s all. The 
last war wasn’t a picnic for any of us, but, well—we were part of it.’ 

* Of course, of course,’ said the Professor. ‘ But it would be disastrous 
if all our gifted young men were abroad and could not help with the war 
effort at home.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ the Canadian was speaking again, ‘ from what some of my 
pals tell me I guess the young ones aren’t given too much say in ro war 
effort at home.’ 

Suddenly the young airman sat up. 

* You see, sir,’ he said, ‘if I may say so—my brother is in one of the 
Ministries, he has a bad heart—I think that the young people on the home 
front are often told that they haven’t the experience of the older people. 
And we think that this war is such a new kind of affair that experience 
doesn’t mean so much any more.’ 

The Dons now looked like two Patiences on a monument, but when 
the second one spoke his voice was kindly. 

‘I see that,’ he told the airman; ‘ but, you see, in planning the world 
after the war, experience is very vital, don’t you think so ? ’ 

‘ Peace-planners ?’ said the Canadian, using the word as though it 
were not unknown among the pals he had referred to earlier. “‘ Well, the 
last peace wasn’t so hot, was it ? So lots of us think it might be a good 
hunch to get people to work at the new peace who aren’t all confused by 
having, pardon me, sir, messed up the last one.’ ' 

He had the last word. We were silent in the compartment. The two 
Dons said ‘ Good afternoon ’ most courteously and left the train at Oxford. 
We did not mention them again as the train went on to Birmingham. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
EVOLUTION 
To the Editor of the NivETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

Simm,—As a layman, interested in Biology, I accepted Professor Huxley’s invitation 
and read his book. I found myself the better able to appreciate the lucidity and compelling 
nature of the article, ‘ Professor Huxley and the ‘‘ Religion of Progress,” ’ in your March 
issue. It would ill become me to attempt anything more than a letter, but I trust you 
will allow me to discuss the book freely to you. 

Having pushed my way through the jungle of the harsh cacophony and professional 
terminology of the book, it soon became very plain that the réle of the author was that o/ 

an advocate, with a brief in favour of one foundation—Explanation of Existence, and 
thet no other would satisfy him. 

Each of the 578 pages of his book is a brass gong upon which he beats to reiterate his 
main principles, Recombination (of genes), Mutation, Selection (no longer called ‘ natural ’) 
and variation. He will allow no other view to be adequately heard. Facts, according to 
him, when scientifically ascertained, are infallible. It is therefore the more surprising to 
find how scientists differ from one another, occasionally to the point of contradiction. He 
attempts to throw a synthetic net over the competing facts and theories stated by the very 
numerous authors listed in the bibliography in his book, ranging over a great number of 
scientific subjects, but he does not appear to have done much more than set his opinions 
against theirs. The principles he magnifies in the way referred to he tells us are the product 
of blind chance in a mechanical world, devoid of purpose, and extremely slow and cruel in, 
action. Apparently it does not appear strange, or @ contradiction, or otherwise than 
natural to our Professor that the world he has created—the result of blind chance, purpose- 
less, mechanical—should yet select what is fittest for its future! Nevertheless, he tells 
us, it is a fact that itis so. If true, it surely out-miracles miracle ! Ina prior work (Progress 
Shown in Evolution), after reference to ‘ blind forces,’ he added, *‘ That is, of course, not to 
say that there may not be a purpose in the background behind all these apparently blind 
forces ’—but if there is any such relenting in the present book I have missed it. To come 
to closer grips with the main foundations named by the author, they appear to me to be 
no more than aspects, which he desires to emphasise, of one thing, which comprises all, 
namely, ‘ change,’ and its corollary ‘development.’ Natural selection seems to be recog- 
nised to be insufficient alone for that purpose. Some interference with vital 
has to be defined which will deprive purpose of its end. It has been observed that change 
in the position of genes accompanies changes of structures. Recombination of genes thus 
finds its genesis. Again, small variations, upon which selection is alleged to act, require 
reserves to be brought up; and ‘ mutation’ is created for the purpose to cover greater 


changes. 
All these manceuvres are necessary to evade the assaults of the Vitalists and those who 


decry purpose in Creation. Yet without the factors employed by the last named, Nature 


can only be caricatured, as Professor Huxley has been at pains to show. 

The insistence on ‘ mechanism,’ without engineer or builder or purpose, which spon- 
taneously creates structures which are magically reproduced and maintained, must surely 
be an instance of the self-projection into nature of the Professor’s theories—or is that 
habit confined only to normal people ? 

In his book The Uniqueness of Man, in an essay on ‘ Religion as an Objective Problem,’ 
Professor Haldane is said to have published these words: ‘A faint trace of God, half 
metaphysical and half magic, still broods over our world, like the smile of a Cosmic Cheshire 
cat. But the growth of psychological: knowledge will rub even that from the Universe.’ 
Having wilfully deprived himself of one of the main factors in life and having dismissed 
the Creator as ‘ A Cheshire Cat,’ he proceeds arrogantly to rely on his unaided intelligence 
for his answer to the sum of life, with the result that it has landed him in an unfathomable 
Slough of Despond, wherein he has sunk himself and his conclusions, and he supposes, 
the rest of mankind. 

Any signs of Goodness, Love or Beauty, he alleges, are projected by us in the places 
where we find them—and he passes on without staying to enquire how he became 
of them. Having discarded one of life’s many factors, and chosen the stultification of 
himself and his subject and the rest of mankind by branding the whole as the production 
of blind chance, and as purposeless and mechanical, seems to me an unnecessary Dogberry 
habit, with which many leading scientists do not agree. I will refer to two scientists only. 

In Science and Philosophy, the late Professor J. S. Haldane (acknowledged to be one 
of the leading scientists of his day, father of the present Professor of that name) contended 
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that ‘ Evolution throws no light whatever on the fundamental physiological question 
to any physico-chemical process by which structures are constantly reproduced and mai 
tained.’ He adds, ‘Darwin did not put in its place any mechanical theory of how 
organism not only maintains but transmits from generation to generation its specifi 
structure.’ ‘ Not by the widest stretch of imagination,’ he says, ‘can we conceive of mecha 
nical machinery which goes on reconstructing itself indefinitely.” He remarks on Nat 
Selection, ‘ The attempt to eke out the physico-chemical interpretation, by assuming 
interference in vital processes of an agency which, since it is neither visible nor tangible, 
ean properly call a supernatural agency, is equally unsatisfactory in enabling us to com 
prehend life.’ We ought not to be depressed, he points out, ‘ when scientists trace o 
descent to apes or amcsba.’ What has taken place is the ascent of man out of the E 
into the lovely flower of youth and the joy and glory of manly attainment.’ Just as the 
admixture of hydrogen and oxygen produces a tertiwm quid ‘ water,’-so are new form 
evolved from variations. With regard to ‘ purpose,’ you recollect how Plato in the republig 
insists on the dependence of form upon ideas. The idea of ‘ bed,’ he points out, underlie 
all the various forms of ‘ bed.’ So, it seems to me, must ‘ purpose ’ underlie all the changin 
forms of Creation. In this view, ‘ blind chance’ and purposelessness are meaningless ar 
uncreative. 

The other scientist’s book is that of Mr. Hawkins (Palentology and Humanity) in whic 
he develops the evidence of fossils. His view is that variations follow a defined directior 
as distinguished from sporadic and fortuitous variations, He classifies fossil series (horse 
camel, etc.), which he convincingly displays from the earliest times in a defined direction 
which points to purposeful creation. Professor Huxley makes his criticisms of this view, 
but they appear to be ineffectual. With regard to his allegations of ‘ cruelty,’ the Parable 
of the Tares is as near to the understanding of evil as I can get. ‘An enemy’ has sown 
them. Because one cannot be uprooted without the destruction of the other, both grain 
are allowed to grow up. By their fruits we may know them. 

It is worth while to turn again to the end of the last chapter of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species in order to see how far his followers have strayed from his idea of ‘ Natural Selec 
tion,’ as the following quotations show : ; 

‘To my mind it accords better with what we know of the laws impressed on matte 
by the Creator that the production and extinction of the past and present inhabitants of 
the world should have been due to secondary causes, like those determining the birth and 
death of the individual. When I view all beings, not as special creations, but as the lineal 
descendants of some few beings which lived long before the first bed of the Cambrian 
system was deposited, they seem to me to be enobled.’ 7 

‘ There is a grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers having been originally * 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms or into one ; and that while this planet has gone 
cycling on, according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a beginning, endless forms 
most beautiful and most wonderful have been and are being evolved.’ 

If you take the body of evidence collected by science apart from theories, there ig 
room, I submit, for the establishment of two supreme epochs in the history of the world. 
One, when God took man and breathed into his nostrils the Spirit of His own life; the 
other, the coming of Our Lord. The first, as it were, grafted us to God (whereby w 
assimilate His Body and Blood). We grew together in the same world. Then came the 
second epoch. Our Lordis unique in more ways than one, but particularly because He alone 
could reveal Heaven to Earth, because He was the only Being who ever inhabited both’ 
Eternity and this Earth, and who has therefore been the only one who could reveal the one 
place to the other. He has spoken to us, and the only question now and ever has been is, 
whether we believe Him. 

But, as the French say, let us return to our muttons. Professor Huxley appears to 
me to be willing to demolish all the religions and churches of the past in order to lay and 
make a road of their ruins, down which he may proudly chug-chug in a mechanical con- 
traption of his own device, entirely suited to his own conception and acceptable to his own 
Deity, Blind Chance. 

Finally, “* Our life is but the turning of a page, 

Let him who reads therein take note.” 

I am on my back and quite helpless and without power to grip and shape the words I 

have dictated into any polished form or to know what to leave out. Please do what you can ~ 


to strengthen my endeavour to confirm the far more penetrating essay of your Editor. 
Yours faithfully, 


2a, SanpRINGHAM Roap, PAaRKsTONE. Grorce Matiam. 
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